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NOTES OF 


WO questions as we go to _ press 
_are hanging grimly in the balance. 
The first, and for us in Great Britain 
the most immediately important, is the ques- 
tion of Irish peace. The week has been full 
of consultations between the Prime Minister 
and the Sinn Fein leaders, with what results we do 
not know and. shall forbear to guess. But this 
much may at least be ventured, that the discussions 
must have been useful and cannot have been con- 
clusive. The mere fact that they have taken place 
is a sign that British policy has struck the right 
path and is moving away from the repression of 
symptoms and towards the more arduous but essen- 
tial goal of an effort to probe and understand causes. 
Whether we like it or not, Sinn Fein is the domin- 
ant force over four-fifths of Ireland; and with this 
power we have to reckon in terms either of war or 
peace. But the ultimate factors that can alone 
make possible a united and tranquil Ireland depend 
very little on what passes in. Downing Street be- 
tween the British Government and the representa- 
tives of any Irish party. Those ultimate factors 
have their home and their sphere in Ireland herself, 
and their character and the scope of their influence 
will only be fully revealed when Irishmen of all 
creeds and classes and groups meet to determine the 
future of their common country. 


The second question that seems to be nearing a 
crucial turning point is that of Silesia and the pro- 


THE WEEK 


found divergences of opinion and policy of which 
Silesia has become the epitome. The great thing 
for the British Government to do in this matter is 
also, as it usually is, the simple thing. It is to 
abide by its word and to have confidence in_ its 
strength and the soundness both of its first in- 
stincts and its second thoughts. The policy of 
still further dismembering Germany to which 
France has unhappily committed herself, is one 
that the judgment of most people in Great Britain 
believes to be both a political and an economic 
blunder with an almost immeasurable power for ill. 
To that policy we cannot honestly consent, and to 
be dragged unwillingly in the wake of it is a posi- 
tion even less agreeable to our dignity and convic- 
tions. If we must on this issue withstand France, 
it will be for the sake of that saner dispensation in 
Europe in which she more than any country is in- 
terested, but which her present course is perilously 
jeopardising ; and it will also be with the conscious- 
ness that firmness and frankness on our part and at 
this moment will do more to make Anglo-French 
co-operation practicable than if we allow ourselves 
to endorse a policy in which we have no faith and 
which -we believe to be big with disaster. 


To an onlooker politics repeatedly appear to 
be a game in which each side in turn mag- 
nanimously throws away its best cards. Last 
week we had occasion to comment, by no 
means favourably, on the personal attacks made by 
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the Times upon the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary. They seemed to us to be an exhibition 
of bad taste and bad politics, and therefore of bad 
journalism and worse judgment. But the on- 
slaught was only repeated once. On two successive 
days the Times pursued its quarry ; thereafter it let 
it unconcernedly alone. For Lord Northcliffe, or 
for any of the Northcliffe papers, to adopt a line and 
to hold to it for only twenty-four hours, is in itself 
equivalent to its apologetic abandonment. No 
publicist and no journals in this kingdom have so 
often shown a clearer appreciation of the maxim 
that nothing in this world is said until it has been 
repeated seventy and seven times. When it is only 
repeated twice that is tantamount to an admission 
that there was something wrong about the original 
statement, or that it was a mistake to have made it. 
When the Times after a startlingly full-blooded 
chase of Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon on 
Tuesday and Wednesday became on Thursday un- 
aware that such persons any longer encumbered the 
earth—and fell on Friday, and has ever since re- 
mained, in a state of even deeper oblivion, the 
trained eye would have detected in these pheno- 
mena the acknowledgment of a blunder and the 
sagacious mind would have accepted abstinence 
from further ill-doing as a confession of error and 
a tacit retraction. 


But Mr. Lloyd George could not leave well 
enough alone. Wath the whole game in his hands 
he proceeded to hurl it away. He ordered the 
Foreign Office to be closed to the representatives of 
the Times. Only a clever and impatient man could 
have been guilty of such a stupidity. The Times 
undoubtedly had lamentably erred; the Prime 
Minister with a whoop made the error seem venial 
by committing a greater one. For a Government 
to discriminate between newspapers and to allow to 
one or to deny to another access to the public offices 
of which it is the temporary tenant, according as it 
approves or disapproves their views of its own 
policies and its own chiefs, is to set about establish- 
ing altogether the wrong sort of relationship be- 
tween officialdom and the Press. Puppet papers, 
“‘personal ’’ organs, Ministerial ‘‘raids’’ a la Wall 
Street on journals it is considered good policy to 
capture-—the event usually proves otherwise—have 
grown all too common of recent years, with results 
that are good neither for politics nor for journalism. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s defence of his retaliatory action 
in the case of the Times was a transparent non- 
sequitur. Because the Times was supposed abroad 
to represent both the educated and the official 
opinion of Great Britain, therefore he had resolved 
to punish it. But the effect of his resolve, of course, 
can only be to strengthen the impression abroad 
that the attitude of the Times is still a matter of 
supreme moment to the British Government of the 
day. Seeking to undermine its prestige, he really 
confirmed it. Seeking to injure it, he ended by 
giving it a handsome advertisement. That is how 
encounters between Governments and newspapers 
usually end. 


The Government on Tuesday found itself in a 
minority of two on an amendment exempting Co- 
operative Societies from the full force of the corpora- 
tion profits tax. 


Some sixty of the Government’s 


regular supporters went over to the Opposition, 
which was made up predominantly of the Labour 
M.P.’s. The vote, though not of first-rate import- 
ance—the Government went on with the business 
of the sitting as though nothing had happened— 
was interesting, first, as a token of the growing 
power of the Co-operative movement in politics and 
in Parliament, and, secondly, as a symptom that 
the dissatisfaction with the Government throughout 
the country is beginning to penetrate the House of 
Commons. It is well known that the coal stoppage 
would have ended some weeks earlier had it not 
been for the credits granted by the Co-operative 
Societies to the miners and their wives, and that in 
any large industrial dispute in the future the Trade 
Unions will rely upon the Societies for the supply 
of food and other household necessaries to the 
strikers. That, indeed, is the principal object 
which the Labour Party in its successful efforts to 
capture the Co-operative organisation has had in 
view. During the recent coal stoppage the Co- 
operative Societies carried out their part of the bar- 
gain with a fidelity not far short of rashness, and 
there is to-day hardly a miner’s branch union any- 
where in Great Britain that is not heavily in their 
debt. On Tuesday the Labour M.P.’s had a 
chance of repaying part of their obligations and 
they were somewhat unexpectedly enabled to 
seize it. 


So far as we know, this is the first time in Parlia- 
mentary history that a Government, defeated on an 
essential Budget proposal, has not at least ad- 
journed the House. Mr. Chamberlain treated the 
incident as of no more moment than if it had been 
an adverse vote on the estimates of the Kitchen 
Committee. The sitting was not even suspended, 
and the House was plainly informed that its wilful- 
ness could not be allowed to disturb the Govern- 
ment’s pre-arranged programme. But behind this 
display of school-masterful assurance there must 
have been a deal of inward quaking. The division 
lists, and the confessions of those who were in the 
lobbies and the dining-rooms at the time, show that 
the defeat was not altogether an accident, and that 
there were plenty of Unionists within sound of the 
division bell who, if they had cared to take the 
trouble, could easily have secured for the Govern- 
ment its regulation majority. They did not care, 
partly because, like the constituencies, they are not 
at all averse from teaching the Government a lesson, 
partly because they profess to be disturbed by the 
course of the Jrish negotiations, chiefly because they 
are becoming more and more conscious that they are 
the predominant party in the House, and that an 
occasional show of independence or aloofness may 
pave the way for a wholly Unionist Government. 
We believe that calculation to be based on a pro- 
found misreading of the present political temper 
and tendencies of the country. None the less, it is 
the outcome of a gathering restiveness among the 
Coalition groups that the Prime Minister and his 
political managers are probably watching as closely 
as they are watching anything. 


In a drinking country such as Great Britain is, 
always has been, and always will be, a new Licens- 
ing Bill affecting one of the most intimate of our 
national habits is almost bound to be contentious. 
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But the measure which came up for its second read- 
ing in the House of Commons yesterday is likely 
to prove more acceptable than nearly any of its in- 
numerable predecessors. It restores ‘most of the 
liberties and the arrangements that obtained before 
the war, with such modifications as experience has 
suggested and time has proved. That is quite in 
line with the masculine calmness and commonsense 
of the British attitude towards such questions. Our 
people have an ingrained hatred of all social bigots 
and fanatics; and whatever temperance orators 
from the United States may say, the prohibition of 
drink is about the last cause that is ever likely to 
succeed in Great Britain. They realised long ago, 
and did not have to wait for the confirmation of 
America’s experience, that it is better for a com- 
munity to drink in moderation than to attempt the 
impossible task of imposing abstinence by force. 
The idea so popular on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic just now, that teetotalism makes for virility and 
that the way to develop strength of character is to 
run away from temptation instead of meeting and 
mastering it, is one that has never thriven in our 
saner atmosphere. 


The Bill seems to us to set up a reasonable stand- 
ard by which a nation of grown-up people, in- 
stinctively disinclined to be dictated to in their pri- 
vate pleasures and habits, can order their lives with 
freedom and decency. If that estimate proves 
wrong and if the Bill is shown to facilitate the ex- 
cesses of 1913—when nearly 190,000 convictions 
for drunkenness were recorded as against under 
30,000 in 1918—it will, of course, have to be 
amended. But there is no reason that we can see 
at present why it should lead to any such result or 
why the sobriety of the nation, steadily increasing 
during the past fifty vears, should not be main- 
tained. The most effective steps that could be 
taken to that end would be, first, to provide the 
working man with his favourite drink in the most 
wholesome form—to stimulate, in other words, his 
growing preference for light beers—and, secondly, 
to see that he has a chance of drinking it in clean 
and cheerful surroundings, in an_ establishment 
where he can buy things to eat as well as drink, 
and can consume them sitting down at a table in- 
stead of standing up at a bar. Destroy the public- 
house as a drinking den merely and convert it into 
a miniature restaurant and place of recreation, and 
temperance will have gained the most powerful 
ally it can ever hope or desire to secure. 


Some of us, though not by nature more malicious 
than the general run of men, can still recall with joy 
the days when Sir Leo Chiozza Money was lectur- 
ing Lord Inchcape on the future of British shipping 
and proving the hopelessness of maintaining it 
against American competition except under the 
management of the State. To-day anyone can see 
that the American merchant marine has proved one 
of the greatest fiascos of the war. The Govern- 
ment’s losses on its fleet have totalled £800,000,000, 
and Mr. Lasker, the new chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, cheerfully and accurately 
describes himself as the ‘‘ heir to the most colossal 
commercial wreck in history.’? The wooden vessels 
on which the Government has lost £60,000,000, are 
all to be sold, sunk or scrapped before October 1, 


‘up, but nowhere to go. 


and so absolute is the chaos of the accounts that it 
will take a year of hard work before the situation 
can be surveyed asa whole. British shipowners, it 
is already clear, have more to fear from British 
Trade Unions than from the new American mer- 
chant marine. 


Higher costs of production, hampering laws, the 
superior attractiveness of land industries and pur- 
suits, the lack of a genuine maritime instinct, the 
absence of anything that could compare with our 
own world-wide system of shipping agencies—these 
are all reasons why American shipping will find it 
hard to hold its own against British shipping. 
Moreover, the swing back to a stiffer Protection isa 
blow to many of America’s war-born expectations 
in the field of international trade, but most of all 
to her merchant marine. The United States can go 
on building ships as long as she pleases, but if they 
have no goods to carry or are loaded only for the 
outward and not also for the home passage, what 
use will they be to her? Thev will be all dressed 
Ships in themselves are 
meaningless, just as money in itself is meaningless. 
America has plenty of both, but finds it supremely 
difficult to turn either to any lasting account. A 
merchant marine, however, is not a necessity to the 
United States. It will not affect her in any way 
fundamentally, whether 10 per cent. or 50 per cent. 
or go per cent. of her imports and exports are carried 
in American bottoms. The American flag might 
never show itself on any of the seven seas and yet 
America as a whole would be none the worse off. 
Her strength and resources and her general posi- 
tion in the world’s economy are such as to make her 
virtually independent of a service which to us, in 
our island home, is a matter of life or death. 


The figures, therefore, published in Wednesday’s 
papers from the annual volume of Lloyd’s Register 
and showing an increase of 570 per cent. in the 
growth of the American merchant marine over the 
1914 figures, have to be liberally discounted before 
their real significance can be appraised. We still 
own 35 per cent. of the world’s steam tonnage as 
against 44 per cent. seven vears ago, and in spite 
of all losses the tonnage of the British register is 
some 400,000 tons more than before the war. These 
figures, however, are also to some extent deceptive. 
The pre-war British merchant marine was not only 
the largest, but the most up-to-date and efficient of 
all the merchant navies of the world. Its character, 
no less than its size, put it in a class by itself. The 
proportion of big ships, their speed and carrying 
capacity, gave our merchant navy a lead even 
greater than the number of the vessels indicated. 
It was perpetually being renewed and rebuilt; the 
moment a ship grew old and obsolete for British 
purposes and fell below British standards of effici- 
ency, it was sold abroad and a new, larger and 
improved vessel took its place; our mercantile 
marine always prided itself on being the youngest 
on the seas. That distinction it probably still has, 
but not so markedly as before the war. A larger 
percentage of the ships afloat are old yessels than 
has been the case at any moment during the past 
twenty years; and it may take another decade be- 
fore our merchant navy regains its pre-war pre- 
dominance in efficiency as well as size. 
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THE SILESIAN DANGER 


NCE more the question of Upper Silesia 

comes to the front, not only as threatening 

new and violent disturbance in the region 
where it can do most harm to the still surviving 
economy of Central Europe, but as carrying a step 
further the ruinous conflict of policy between the 
French Government and our own in regard to this 
matter—a conflict which is only one aspect of a 
fundamental difference of opinion and purpose as to 
the future of Europe. A week ago it was confidently 
believed that the meeting of the Supreme Council 
which should come to a final decision on the fate of 
Upper Silesia was to take place before the end of 
this month. That would have been none too soon, 
seeing that the plébiscite, with its remarkable ver- 
dict in favour of the province remaining with 
Germany, was held in the middle of March. M. 
Briand’s policy of continued postponement of the 
decisive conference was met last week by a direct 
request from London for a meeting not later than 
July 24. The French suggestion that a ‘‘ com- 
mittee of experts ’? should deal with the problem 
and report to the Council was accepted, with the 
condition that its work should be completed by the 
date named. This would have left little time for 
the committee to discharge its task; but the pro- 
posed appointment of such a body was, to speak 
frankly, regarded on our side as merely an ex- 
pedient for further prolongation of the uncertainty 
about Upper Silesia. Every fact and figure in con- 
nection with the problem has been examined and 
discussed ad nauseam long ago. A decision on the 
facts, by the only authority entitled to take one, 
is all that is required; and of this, it was hoped, 
there was an immediate prospect as a result of the 
exchange of communications last week. 

On Saturday last, however, a new turn was given 
to the situation by the raising, on the part of France, 
of fresh arguments in favour of delay. M. Briand 
objected that, in the conditions proposed, only an 
‘‘ improvised decision ’’ could be taken; and he 
expressed his Government’s view that it would be 
unwise to take any decision until those taking it 
could be sure of its being carried out. He main- 
tained that the German irregular forces in the pro- 
vince are still an ‘‘ intolerable menace ’”’ to the 
security of any settlement distasteful to Germany ; 
that they have not been disarmed nor effectively 
disbanded ; that ‘‘ the situation is still precarious,” 
and that the Allied Governments cannot ‘‘ embark 
blindly upon such an adventure as the notifying of 
a decision which their troops do not possess the 
means to enforce.’’ Finally, M. Briand proposed 
that each of the Allied Governments should send 
reinforcements to Upper Silesia; and he added the 
sufficiently serious announcement that his own 
Government had ‘“‘ already taken measures in this 
sense.’’ As for the prospect of a meeting of the 
Supreme Council, to take action upon the report of 
the committee of experts, it is evidently intended 
by the French Government that those gentlemen— 
as yet unappointed—shall not be hurried in their 
task of ‘* passing under review all the aspects of the 
problem,’’ and devising methods for its solution. 
An unspecified day in September is mentioned un- 
officially in Paris as the earliest practicable time for 
the decisive conference. But why discuss the ques- 
tion of the date? The French intention clearly is 
that no such meeting shall take place so long as our 


own Government continues to oppose a settlement 
which would hand over to Poland, in spite of the 
plébiscite, all that is in dispute. 

It is impossible to say how much substance there 
may be in the allegations as to General Hoefer’s 
troops, and their readiness to ‘‘ oppose any decision 
of the Allies which does not give Germany complete 
satisfaction.’’ Statements of this nature are the 
current coin of the sort of diplomacy that is respon- 
sible for the state of affairs in Upper Silesia. What 
we do know is that precisely similar allegations are 
made from the German side as to the Polish bands 
and the intentions of their leader; we know also— 
which is more to the purpose—that Korfanty actu- 
ally did defy the authority of the Supreme Council 
by invading the disputed territory three months ago, 
and that he did so with the undisguised sympathy 
of the French troops stationed there, and the hearty 
approval of the dominant forces in French public 
opinion. Weare able, then, to imagine how much 
impartiality is likely to be shown in the employ- 
ment of the French reinforcements of which M. 
Briand announces the dispatch. Is our own 
Government now to be drawn into similar action ? 
There is no pretence of Allied co-operation about 
this new movement, which bears the appearance of 
an attempt to force our hand and that of Italy. If 
we follow suit, we are further involved in the miser- 
able imbroglio created by the insane ambition of 
Poland and the French dream of a Germany utterly 
ruined and destroyed. We do not believe that the 
Government will send more troops to Upper Silesia. 
Weare very sure that, if they did so, it would be in 
defiance of public opinion here, which desires 
nothing so much as an end to our entanglement in 
a business so deeply tainted with bad faith. Our 
proper part is to continue to maintain the evident 
truth that, the longer the decision of the Supreme 
Council is delayed, the worse the situation will be- 
come, and‘to leave France in no doubt of our 
opinion as to the responsibility she incurs in sending 
reinforcements which, in the circumstances, go to 
Upper Silesia as partisans and nothing else. 

Korfanty and his followers are credited with the 
intention of repeating next month the attempt which 
was frustrated with so much difficulty last May. 
The strengthening of the French force in the pro- 
vince would be an encouragement to them to do so; 
it is a measure taken avowedly with the object of 
disarming their opponents. The Polish attitude 
now is one of pressing for an immediate solution of 
the problem by the Supreme Council, at the same 
time that France is insisting upon postponement. 
The insurgents, it is represented, withdrew from 
the disputed area on the strength of an assurance 
that the Council would ‘‘do justice’ without delay. 
Is it uncharitable, after all that has happened, to 
suspect this to be the justification in advance of a 
second outbreak ? Suppose it to take place, and 
suppose the defiance to be, this time, persisted in. 
Whatever else may be doubtful, it is quite certain 
that the fait accompli would never be recognized by 
our own Government, while to the French it would 
represent the attainment of their main political 
object. We need not dwell upon the effect of such 
a situation upon Anglo-French relations; they must 
be as apparent in Paris as they are here. But with 


or without a renewal of the aggression of Korfanty, 
the matter must ultimately be brought to the point 
at which the consequences of France’s Polish policy 
upon the structure of the Entente must be honestly 
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faced. The freedom and independence of Poland 
was among the political objects for which Great 
Britain contended against the Central Powers. That 
object was attained. It was no part of our policy to 
work for the realization of the fantastic dream of a 
Poland stretching ‘‘ from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea,’",—an insult to the political intelligence of 
Europe, and a perpetual menace to peace. A free 
Poland, as we have insisted before, can only main- 
tain itself on the condition of tolerable relations with 
Germany and Russia, and this country can be no 
party to the bolstering up, by force and intrigue, of 
a factitious Poland which nothing can save from 
ultimate dissolution. 

As regards the claim to Upper Silesia, the con- 
clusion forced upon British statesmanship is that 
the severance of the province, with all its immense 
development of industry and all its potential wealth, 
from Germany would be not only an outrage upon 
justice and good faith, not only the creation of the 
certainty of future war, but also the dealing of a 
deadly blow to the hope of an economic rehabilita- 
tion of Europe. The revival of the industrial civi- 
lization of Germany is the first condition of the fulfil- 
ment of that hope. With Upper Silesia in Polish 
hands, there can be no such revival. Without the 
control of the Silesian coalfield, a great part of 
Germany’s contribution to the world’s work be- 
comes impossible. If the failure of supplies from 
that source during the past three months has not 
led to disastrous consequences already, it is only 
due to the fact that stocks in hand have been used 
with the most severe economy, and the fact that 
German productivity has only begun to revive. For 
any such full resumption of work as is the basis of 
the expectation of reparations from Germany—to 
look no farther than that—the coal of Silesia is 
wholly indispensable. That Poland, even with 
French direction and French capital, could do with 
the Silesian resources what Germany has done, or 
the half of it, is a proposition quite ludicrous to 
anyone capable of appreciating the difference be- 
tween a high degree of economic civilization and an 
inferior one. The province, moreover, is a vital 
part of the industrial physiology of Germany, and 
cannot effectively function apart from it. For these 
reasons we hold that force should be given to the 
verdict of the plébiscite—as under the terms of the 
Treaty it can be given—in the sense of leaving 
Upper Silesia in the hands of the people who have 
created it as a prime factor in the economy of 
Europe, who alone are capable of maintaining it as 
such, and whose reaction to an unjust and vindic- 
tive attempt to wreck them utterly as an industrial 
community would lead inevitably to war. 


THE BLOW AT BRITISH 
TRADE 


HE Safeguarding of Industries Bill—the 

thinnest and crudest alias, perhaps, that 

Protection has ever assumed—seems io us 
a measure of sheer economic fatuity. It is now 
being deftly guillotined through its final stages in 
an apathetic House of Commons and with the 
acquiescence of an unawakened nation—one more 
proof, and a very disheartening one, of the dulled 
political senses bequeathed to us by the war. Un- 
doubtedly it will become law; being a Money Bill, 


well within the meaning of the Parliament Act, the 
Lords cannot delay its passage for more than a few 
weeks; it will reach the Statute Book without the 
country being aware that the fiscal policy to which 
it owes most of the commercial progress it has 
registered in the past seventy years has been broken 
into and cast aside. 

We are told that the war has altered everything. 
But it has not changed the fundamentals of our 
economic position. We are still an island. We 
still rely upon foreign countries for most of our 
foodstuffs and raw materials. It is still our national 
interest to see that the flow of commerce and credit 
remains unobstructed. Our prosperity still de- 
pends on our capacity to trade at large with every 
part of the world. Drawing the great bulk of what 
we need and must have, not only for our factories 
but for the maintenance of life itself, from overseas, 
it is still our task to make both ends meet by the 
coal and the goods we send abroad, the banking 
and shipping services we render, and the capital 
we export and invest all over the world. 

How, under the circumstances, can it ever be to 
our advantage to restrict trade either by duties at 
the ports or by placing it under the harrow of 
Whitehall? And how, least of all, can it be to our 
advantage now, when the whole world is suffering 
from the breakdown of that mutually profitable ex- 
change of goods and services which is the essence 
of international trade ? 

But the problem of the ‘‘ key industries,”’ it will 
be said, has to be faced. By all means let us face it. 
If there are trades or processes which are indispens- 
able to the production of armaments and which this 
country does not possess, the State might reason- 
ably undertake to establish and maintain them by 
subsidy or by direct manufacture as a matter of 
national concern. Take, for instance, the dye- 
making industry or the production of optical glass. 
The country with the largest and most efficient dye- 
works undoubtedly possesses within its own borders 
a powerful military weapon. That may very well 
be a reason for the State manufacture of dyes or for 
subsidising the industry so that the advent of war 
may not again find us heavily handicapped in the 
making of explosives. But is it a reason for levy- 
ing a toll on the far larger trading interests to which 
dyes are essential, not for military but for purely 
industrial purposes ? 

The British dye-making industry might conceiv- 
ably employ 10,000 people. But the industries to 
which it ministers employ something like 1,500,000 
people. The British dye industry might conceiv- 
ably rise to a production of £10,000,000 a year. 
But the textile, silk, leather and paper trades, which 
depend on dyes, had an export trade alone of some 
£400,000,000 during the past twelve months. The 
risk is obvious that by over-solicitude on behalf of 
dyes we may be sacrificing the greater to the less, 
and that by putting a tax on foreign dyes, and so 
preventing the magnificent industries of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire from getting the best dyes at the 
lowest price, we mav jeopardise an immense volume 
of export trade in order to foster a very small 
amount of home production. A British dye indus- 
try established in the name of military necessity on 
the ruins of our cotton and woollen exports could 
hardly be regarded as a triumph of economic good 
sense. 

The truth is that the ‘‘ key industry ’’ argument, 
like the whole idea of regulating our 
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commercial policy with a view to the 
abnormal contingencies of some _ unforesee- 
able war, is a mass of absurdities, anom- 


alies and perils. Again, if we are so foolish as to 
decline to buy foreign goods because they do not 
cost us enough, other nations may not be equally 
stupid, and the competition which we thus provide 
against in our domestic market we shall have to 
meet with redoubled force abroad—a_ prospect 
which to a people that lives, as we do, by what it 
exports is scarcely reassuring. Is there, finally, an 
economist or business man or financier anywhere 
who believes that vou can correct the fall in the ex- 
changes of most of the Continental countries except 
by encouraging them to sell their goods and pro- 
ducts abroad? The authors of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Bill are of a contrary faith. Is anybody 
else? 

What British industry needs is not a Tariff that 
will handicap research and initiative and merely 
serve to maintain the small man in his inefficiency. 
What British industry needs is the organisation of 
its component trades on the largest possible scale, 
with modern factories, modern machinery, the free 
backing of credit, collective agencies for sale and 


distribution, and the informed and hearty co-opera- 
tion of Labour. Bring science into full partnership 
with industry, educate our people that there may be 
no lack of linguists or trained workers in research, 
carry on into the pursuits of peace the same stead- 
fastness and unity we displayed in waging war, 
impress upon our manufacturers the necessity of 
combination, and upon our working men that their 
interest lies not in restricting production but in 
increasing it—and you have adopted the only 
remedies that are at once pertinent and radical and 
restorative. 
BEGINNING AGAIN 

T is just seven and a half years since I wrote 

my last article for the SaturDAY ReEviIEw. It 
I was perhaps time that both my readers and I 
had a rest, for I had been contributing regularly for 
more than five years; nevertheless the parting was 
a sad one for me, because in the readers of the 
SaturDay I had found an audience both 
critical and tolerant that drew the best out of me, 
and made a true collaboration. I shone, moreover, 
in the mellow light of the refulgent beams cast by 
‘‘Max,’’ whose column appeared beside mine, and 
disappeared with it. Will he, peradventure, 
back again? We all grew, so to speak, to- 
gether; we exchanged views and uttered our 
comments on the things that passed about 
us; and if we made no great stir in the world 
we kept our minds well exercised and certain 
flags flying. Now, after seven-and-a-half years, I 
come back to the familiar scene. Shall I find any 
of my old friends and readers? Will there be one 
welcoming word, or friendly recognising glance at 
the once familiar superscription? I assure you that 
the question concerns me acutely. A reappearance 
isa risky thing. Of course, people may have missed 
you sadly, and your second advent may be hailed 
with joy. On the other hand it may be the occasion 


of a demonstration of booing; people who have 
become almost tolerant of you in your absence and 
silence, may break out into open hostility when they 
find that you are still active; and the disappoint- 
ment at finding that one’s pet aversion has survived 


the war is sometimes in these days acute. Well, 
we must risk that, and try to find a remnant of old 
friendships and make and even deserve some new 
ones, 

But even if the old readers were all here, intact 
as I left them in December 1913, we should be con- 
scious, I think, of a certain shyness and awkward- 
ness at meeting again. We were so very intimate 
in the old days; we have not spoken or seen one 
another for seven-and-a-half years; and so much 
has happened to us in the interval. We are not the 
same people who parted with such regrets, on my 
side at least. We are older by a tenth part of 
normal life; in the interval we have lived through 
the most searching experience that most of us have 
known; we have all been changed, and in different 
ways, by different influences. Can we take up the 
old threads again ? 

I think we can, and I think we must. Just be- 
cause the war has been such a tremendous thing in 
our material lives, we must not exaggerate it, or 
permit it to have too much effect in our real and 
inner lives. It was bad enough, in all conscience ; 
but to go on thinking of it and being dominated by 
it now that it is over is really to be defeated by it. 
Even the South African War, which was a kind of 
graduation in life to my generation, hung over us 
for vears afterwards. It still seems like yesterday, 
and to represent youth and adventure. I was 
amazed to find, the other day, that it was twenty 
years since I came back from it; astounded to dis- 
cover, in the present war, that the South African 
medals of 1899-1yoo were a rather rare decoration ; 
indignant to observe that one was regarded by the 
new generation much as J had regarded the veterans 
of the Crimea. To me it was all like yesterday, the 
‘* real thing,’’ compared with which any other war 
would be a kind of imitation, and my companions 
in it were the true dashing bloods of the world. 
And all the undeception has done for me is to sub- 
stitute another great point or period from which 
everything is to be dated. 

That is the worst of a tremendous event of this 
kind. It dominates and devastates not only its own 
time, but extends its influence over time that fol- 
lows; so that for years we walk in its shadow instead 
of in the warm sunlight of the life that is slipping 
by. It dwarfs all the sweet detail of life, and 
destroys our sense of proportion. It should be the 
aim of sane people, no so much to try to be what 
they were in 1914 (because we can never go back) 
as to tear themselves away from this squid-like 
monster that has fastened on their lives and 
darkened the verv element in which they move; and, 
being so much the wiser, to resume existence on 
sane and proportionate terms. Therein lies 
the significance of the SaturRDAY REVIEW at 
the present moment. Matters of intellect and art 
have been utterly thrust away from us in the great 
material abandonment. The standards of those 
who love and pursue what is beautiful and true 
because it is beautiful and true have been dragged 
in the mud; and it is time thev were picked up and 
cleaned and held aloft again, because they are the 
only standards that will lead you to any sort of 
victory worth the name. And, although fortun- 
ately they are never defeated, those standards are at 
this moment about as far from victory as they well 
can be. The daily press of our time is, with rare 
and partial exception, a thing purely of commerce, 
and is dominated by the advertiser. This REvIEw 
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would justify its existence, if for no other reason, 
solely by virtue of its being a platform from which 
things can be said that can be said in no newspaper 
in England; and said for no other reason than that 
the writer thinks and believes them. I assure you 
there is infinite need with us that things should be 
said for that reason; and the readers of this Re- 
vIEW, as well as the writers, have a high privilege 
and responsibility. It is not nearly so much what 
we say to one another that is going to matter, as 
the fact that we say merely what we wish to say, 
representing no group or school or party. To re- 
view things is to see them again; to survey or look 
back on them; and it is that essentially that we are 
to do here. 

I hope one effect of our collaboration will be 
to turn the thoughts of cultivated people more and 
more away from the huge heroic inanity of the 
Great War. It has taken (although I saw many 
marvellous things) five years of my good life away 
from me, and it shall not take any more if I can help 
it. And I can assure my fellow warrior, still 
tingling with the recollection of the incomparable 
things he has seen and done, still burning, it may 
be, with a sense of bereavement, or of pride in noble 
lives nobly given, that if he does not keep quiet 
about it for a season his children will grow up to 
regard the Great War as a frightful bore, and a 
gigantic instance of their parents’ capacity for 
making a mess of things—in other words, they will 
not know the truth. They will miss the glory and 
the sacrifice, the splendour of giving, the triumph- 
ant enduring; they will see only the waste, the 
corruption, the stupidity, the lack of brain-power. 

So let us, as far as we may, keep quiet about it. 
| should like to see, at every gathering of people for 
purely social or convivial purposes, a coffer or 
receptacle gaily wrought and coloured, supported 
by infant loves and Bacchuses; and with an aper- 
ture into which anyone mentioning the War would 
be expected to drop a sixpence, to go to the Fresh 
Air Fund. Think of it: half a day in the country 
for a slum child, for every time the gloomy memory 
was evoked! That would be one way to make the 
world brighter. 

FILSON YOUNG. 


PROFESSIONAL SECRECY 


T the current meetings of the British Medi- 

cal Association at Newcastle, a resolution 

urging the full support of the Association 
for any member who refused to divulge, without 
the patient’s consent, any information obtained in 
the exercise of his professional duties, was carried 
by an overwhelming majority. This resolution 
replaced one brought forward by an official of the 
Association, which stated that such refusal on the 
part of a practitioner must be an action taken upon 
his own responsibility and that he must not expect 
support for it from the Association. 

Any other result would have caused the thinking 
public profound disappointment and no little sur- 
prise. This is not the first time that the profession 
has shown itself to be bigger and wiser than its As- 
sociation, and worthy to retain the confidence of 
the laity which consults it. The priest is privileged 
in respect of the information of which he becomes 
the recipient at the confessional. The lawyer is 
not made to divulge his clients’ confidences. The 


secrets of the consulting-room demand, in every- 
one’s interest, no less protection; from their very 
nature they often demand more. 

It seems a pity that the Newcastle resolution, em- 
bodying so certainly the commonsense of the 
public, should have been qualified by the addition 
of the sentence ‘‘ except where it is already pro- 
vided by Act of Parliament that he must do so.”’ 
This seems to have been of the nature of a sop to 
the Council, whose own resolution failed of sup- 
port, and referred, no doubt, to the notification of 
certain infectious diseases concerning which no 
patient is likely to object to his doctor making the 
official return in the interest of public health. But 
inasmuch as the Act in question gives power to 
local authorities to add to the list of the diseases, it 
seems clear that to subscribe in principle to such 
power being exercised is a short-sighted and unfor- 
tunate rider to the main clause of the resolution. It 
would have strengthened public confidence in the 
profession if, instead of making an exception in 
favour of any Act of Parliament now existent, or 
to be enacted in the future, the expression of opinion 
by those present at the meeting had begun and 
had ended with the simple statement that full sup- 
port should be given to any doctor who claims 
privilege in respect of professional secrets in every 
instance in which his patient’s permission to 
divulge them is not forthcoming. _ Indeed, if the 
Council of the Association were really alive to the 
feelings of the profession on this matter, it would 
have taken this opportunity of putting on record a 
definite expression of its desires that an Act should 
be framed, and not pressed upon the Cabinet, by 
which doctors are wholly exonerated from giving 
information obtained in the course of their profes- 
sional duties in all except criminal cases. 

It is common knowledge that judges differ con- 
siderably in their views, and that no general ruling 
has been given, upon this matter. Called as a 
witness in two cases of an exactly similar kind, the 
writer has by one judge been allowed privilege and 
by another sent home to fetch his private notes re- 
ferring to the patient’s consultations, and made to 
read out statements which were not statements of 
fact at all, but of the patient’s fears in regard to a 
disease which he never had! Should the present- 
day tendency to exact disclosures from doctors in 
the courts, under pain of contempt, increase, and 
should the Lord Chancellor, who might well be ap- 
proached on the subject, give a ruling which is ad- 
verse to the spirit of the profession and (as the pro- 
fession firmly believes) to the welfare of the public, 
it is hoped that the Ministry of Health will step in 
and father a bill which shall establish the desired 
protection once and for all. 

The concession asked for would probably follow 
that which is embodied in the Evidence Act, 1908 
(New Zealand), which states in Sections 2 and 3 
of the Clause relating to doctors :— 


‘A physician or surgeon shall not, without 
the consent of his patient, divulge in any civil 
proceeding (unless the sanity of the patient is 
the matter in dispute) any communication made 
to him in his professional character by such pa- 
tient, and necessary to enable him to prescribe 
or act for such patient. Nothing in this section 
shall protect any communication made for any 
criminal p«rpose or prejudice the right to give 
in evidence any statement or representation at 
any time made to or by a physician or surgeon 
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in or about the effecting by any person of an in- 

surance on the life of himself or any other 

person.”’ 

There were those who considered that the insti- 
tution of medical record cards for insured persons, 
and the passage of these through the post, was it- 
self an infringement on the part of the Ministry of 
Health of the principle of medical secrecy. But 
this was an unnecessary alarm. Those who in- 
spect the record cards are themselves medical men, 
bound to confidence by the same inviolable tradi- 
tions and, moreover, strangers to the patients im- 
mediately concerned. It might be adduced with 
equal force that the case-notes of patients treated 
at hospitals and other public institutions, bound 
annually as they are, and used for statistical and 
other purposes, by medical men, constitute a 
breach of professional confidence. Whereas it has 
always been a point of strictest observance that no 
copy of such notes, nor any inspection of them, 
shall be made by any lay person, nor are they ever 
used in courts of law (unless in criminal cases), 
except by express permission of the patients con- 
cerned. When the chief medical officer to the 
Ministry gave his assurance that information con- 
tained in these record cards would be as sacred as 
it is when written in the private note-book of the 
family doctor, the intelligent public was quite sat- 
isfied. Should the Ministry seize the opportunity 
of fortifying by some appropriate official step the 
opinion so unmistakably expressed at Newcastle, 
this will be an additional guarantee of its desire not 
to depart from the guiding principle of British 
medicine as exemplified daily in thousands of con- 
sulting rooms. Some such action will also establish 
still further the coniidence of the nation in the 
Ministry as the protector, not only of public health, 
but of the best traditions of medical practice. 


M. D. 


ASCHE TO ASHES. 


AST night witnessed the passing of a 

National Institution. For last night, the 

evening of Friday, July 22, 1921—remember 

the date: it will become historical—saw the death 
of ‘ Chu Chin Chow.’ 

He came, like another Eastern, King David, toa 
good old age, full of riches and honour. But none 
can ever reign in his stead. There is left a gap in 
the life of London, and indeed of the whole country, 
which nothing can adequately fill. For ‘ Chu 
Chin Chow’ had become in truth part of the 
national life. Country cousins set out upon the 
desperate adventure of their first visit to the metro- 
polis with the firm determination to see ‘ Chu Chin 
Chow,’ come else what might. It had supplanted 
in their hearts the place usually reserved for the 
Abbey or the Tower. It had become a tradition 
which nothing can adequately fill. For ‘ Chu 
of Tooting. It gave to those who knew nothing of 
it a glimpse of the glamour of the East, which has 
an attraction not altogether accountable for the 
hordes of suburbia, and is responsible for much of 
the popularity of our Ethel Dells, our Maud Divers, 
and our Robert Hichenses. Ina superficial way its 


music was attractive, and its exotic, bizarre colour- 
ing was a feast for the eves of leave-making soldiers 
who had grown accustomed to and wearied by the 


drab monotony of a No Man’s Land as arid and 
hideous as this other was crammed with seductive 
luxury and sensuous appeal. For the background 
of ‘ Chu Chin Chow ’ was indeed a No Man’s Land, 
a non-existent land composed of many,—three 
crowded hours of glorious life spent in a cycle of 
Cathay; a little of Persia, a little of India, a little 
of China; a hotch-potch of the Orient, a pot-pourri 
of lotus leaves culled from every country east of the 
Golden Horn. And in this medley of strange sights 
and sounds, of desert lovers, treasure caves, dusky 
villagers, ivory palaces, and the traffic of the 
bazaars, the great heart of Brixton thought it heard 
the East a-calling, and hastened to make the Golden 
Journey. 

But ‘ Chu Chin Chow ’ is at last definitely dead, 
just when we had begun to accept it as a perman- 
ency. We shall see no more the patient donkeys, 
and the no less patient queues, waiting discdnso- 
lately, but with I know not what expectancy, at the 
corner of Pall Mall; no more will the camel, sorry 
and rather thread-bare from his long sojourn in a 
temperate zone (for ‘ Chu Chin Chow,’ though it 
seem incredible, lasted longer than the heat-wave)— 
no more will he raise a jaundiced eye at passers-by 
who stop to marvel at the strange visitor, or wrinkle 
his nose in a supercilious sniff as he stalks irksomely 
along behind his keeper, looking like nothing so 
much asa partially plucked fowl. If his hump has 
visibly swollen since he signed his contract—away 
back in the mists of last century it seems—to appear 
at His Majesty’s, he may console himself by reflect- 
ing that since then he has dispelled a similar afflic- 
tion in some millions of ecstatic theatre-goers. 

But there! ‘Chu Chin Chow’ is dead, and a 
nation mourns. If, as you pass the houses in your 
district to-morrow, you see the blinds drawn across 
the windows, you should reflect that they are not so 
drawn solely on account of the sun. Within will 
be the voice of weeping and the black-edged hand- 
kerchief. . . . 

‘ Chu Chin Chow * has gone down to the grave 
with his secret unrevealed. Like so much that is 
Eastern, he was an enigma, and the reason of his 
allurement remains a mystery. And I, above all 
men, am most miserable. For to me belongs the 
inglorious distinction of having ignored the call of 
the East, until now, at last, it is too late. I must 
go and buy a copy of the latest Allah novel to con- 
sole myself. G. B. 


THE REAL SHAKESPEARE. 


HEN poets touch creative criticism, they 
usually avoid boring us, and sometimes 
they reveal a shining truth. 
Who can forget, and who will deny the shining 
truth of Kipling’s— 
‘* How, while he hid from Sir Thomas’s keepers, 
Crouched in a ditch and drenched by the midnight 
Dews, he had listened to gipsy Juliet 
Rail at the dawning. 
How at Bankside, a boy drowning kittens 
Winced at the business; whereupon his sister— 
Lady Macbeth aged seven—thrust ’em under, 
Sombrely scornful. 
How on a Sabbath, hushed and compassionate— 
She being known since her birth to the townsfolk— 
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Stratford dredged and delivered from Avon 
Dripping Ophelia.’’ 

Mr. Clifford Bax’ is a poet, I know. Mr. H. F. 
Rubinstein is a playright, and may be also a poet. 
These two, in collaboration, have written a play in 
Five Episodes, called simply ‘Shakespeare,’ pub- 
lished by Benn Bros., a publishing firm unknown 
to me. 

I delight in this play called simply, ‘ Shakes- 
peare.’ I have read it twice, with increasing in- 
terest, because in its pages Shakespeare is a 
Credible Man, not ‘‘ the darling alike of Nature 
and of Fortune.’’ That is a sentence from the 
Memoir of Shakespeare by the Editor of the 
‘* Chandos Classics’’ which is attached to the 
Victorian Edition of his works in one volume. 
Here is the whole passage’: — 

‘* And now, happy in cherishing the age of his 
parents, in seeing his daughter Susanna a happy 
wife and mother, and in entertaining his friends, 
Shakspeare passed twelve vears of well-earned re- 
pose ; the darling alike of Nature and of Fortune.” 

On such stuff many of us were brought up. It 
means nothing: it is merely the accepted tradition 
about the Great Figure called Shakespeare. Those 
who have known poets intimately, great and small, 
agree with Mr. Hamilton Fyfe that ‘* Poets are not, 
asa rule, pleasant people.’’ Character, kindliness, 
lovableness have not, necessarily, anything to do 
with genius. I could prove this by a dozen ex- 
amples drawn from the quick and the dead. Even 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, and Mr. Hilaire Belloc are 
difficult at times, and a stranger meeting the late 
Lord Tennyson was apt to regret the encounter. 

Shakespeare is for all time, but that does not 
make him a Christian, or even a Dean Inge. He 
may have been exactly the kind of man that Messrs. 
Bax and Rubinstein indicate with such art and in- 
sight, and he may not. At any rate their creative 
criticism stimulates, amuses, and sets me wondering 
much more than the dreary science of, say, the three 
columns about Shakespeare in the Epitome of The 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Messrs. Bax and Rubinstein are quite frank. In 
front of Professor Pollard’s Prefatory Note they 
print two passages, one the familiar statement by 
Steevens that we really know nothing about Shakes- 
peare beyond the bare facts that he was born, 
married, and had children at Stratford; that he 
went to London, acted, wrote poems and plays; re- 
turned to Stratford, made his will—died. 

The other statement is by ‘‘ A Young Poet,” a 
character in the Bax-Rubinstein play who intrudes 
upon Shakespeare at Stratford in Episode V., and 
who says to him : ‘‘ I dare to say that I know you as 
intimately as though I had been your closest fellow 
from youth upward. Your poems, your plays and 
your sonnets—I have read them with understand- 
ing.”’ 

Here we have the clue to this play about Shakes- 
peare and the cause of the hullabaloo against it that 
has already begun. The intrepid authors have 
essayed to discern the man through his works, and 
have found him to be a human being, with genius, 
but with hardly any of the qualities that would 
entitle him to a place in ‘ Fortunes Made in Busi- 
ness,’ or in the Biographies of the Eminent by their 
Widows. A man of genius may be a fine charac- 
ter: usually he is not. Goethes are few. 


Shakespeare in this play does not rise above his 
fate, but, after the way of authors he uses his misery 
as dramatic material. 


He becomes in the end a 


shall see my garden. 


disappointed, rebellious, and bored man, soured by 
the: pangs of despised love, due to the indifference 
of that fascinating baggage ‘‘The Dark Lady : the 
smiling treachery of ‘Mr. W. H.,’’’ and the 
death of his son, Hamnet. When he retires to 
Stratford he erases his plays from memory ; they, 
his friends, mankind are renounced. Everything 
of the world is evil—ashes ; but—‘‘ Come, sir; you 
In that I have some pride, 
for that is God’s work.”’ 

Is this the Real Shakespeare? I don’t know. 
No one knows. It seems to me quite credible. But 
then I, too, am something of a poet. If the pro- 
tagonist of this poem had been called Jones, nobody 
would have objected. But Shakespeare! All the 
Pundits are up in arms. They cry—‘‘ Hands 
off Shakespeare, the darling alike of Nature and of 
Fortune.” 

One Pundit has already spoken, but he is such a 
delightful, fair-minded Pundit that I should like, 
if I had space, to quote him in full. He is Pro- 
fessor Alfred W. Pollard, Keeper of the Printed 
Books in the British Museum, and a life-long 
Shakespearean student. He tells in two pages of 
Prefatory Note to this play his adventures in 
reading it in manuscript. ‘‘ Some of it made me 
verv angry, very indignant,’’ but it ‘‘ gripped me. 

Here were two young men cornering me 
and forcing me to do at last what I had always 
steadily refused to do—fall a-wondering what 
Shakespeare was really like. Coming after Mr. 
Drinkwater’s ‘ Abraham Lincoln,’ it raises a hope 
that the English drama may escape from the 
monotony of artificial plots into the rich variety of 
human life by becoming biographical.’’ 

Has Professor Pollard written poetry ? 


Then there is Mr. St. John Ervine. For his 
work as a dramatist I have the highest respect and 
admiration. His ‘John Ferguson’ and _ his 
‘Mixed Marriage,’ which I saw in New York, seem 
to me in characterisation and in stagecraft almost 
perfect ; but he is not a poet, and so he finds, in an 
article in the Observer, the theory of Messrs. Bax 
and Rubinstein’s Shakespeare play ‘‘ crassly un- 
true.’’ Asa play he admires it, as a biographical 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s Life he abhors it, 
because Shakespeare was a man of genius, and he 
is sure that men of genius don’t break their hearts 
over women. Qh, oh! Being a scientific drama- 


 tist, and not a poet, Mr. Ervine has strongly caught 


the Shakespeare Bugaboo Superman infection. 


He laments that the authors have taken a man of 


supreme genius and reduced him to the level of 
Ernest Dowson. I am inclined to borrow one of 
Mr. St. John Ervine’s phrases in this article and 
say—‘‘ All of which is stuff and nonsense.’’ 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘ The Dark Lady of the Sonnets ' 
is stuff and nonsense, but delightful stuff and non- 
sense, with the gleams of truth that nonsense often 
has. The ‘ Shakespeare’ of Messrs. Bax and 
Rubinstein is lightly touched, but very earnest. It 
has the stuff that dreams are made of, and no non- 
sense. 


Allow me to resume briefly the argument of this 
‘* gallant adventure ’* as Professor Pollard calls it. 
It is in Five Episodes, and there is an Appendix of 
tables giving recorded facts, deductions, and tradi- 
tions relevant to each Episode—useful, and, to a 
poet, quite convincing. 

Episode I. Shakespeare, aged 27, ‘‘ jack-of-all- 
trades, stop-gap, poet-player-prompter,”’ ambitious, 
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sure of himself, amorous, gay, self-centred, author 
of ‘ Leve’s Labour’s Lost,’ serious sometimes, 
‘‘ when I am writing, and always when I hear 
music,’’ meets The Dark Lady, and is infatuated— 
subjugated. 

Episode II. Shakespeare, aged 32, finds The 
Dark Lady more than his match, confesses to her 
that he hardly remembers the face of his wife at 
Stratford. He writes ‘ Romeo and. Juliet,’ begins 
to bore The Dark Lady and learns of the death of 
his son, Hamnet. Will Kemp sings, ‘‘ Come 
away, come away, death.” 

Episode Ill. Shakespeare, aged 38, suspecting 
the wantonness of The Dark Lady and the treachery 
of ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” adapts, at a rehearsal of Hamlet, 
the Closet Scene to the occasion, making The Dark 
Lady the Queen, and ‘‘Mr. W. H.”’ Polonius. Him 
Shakespeare almost kills behind the curtain. The 
Dark Lady laughs—‘* Your ranting,. Will, was so 
tedious.”’ 

Episode 1V. Shakespeare, aged 44, melancholy, 
and embittered, plays with poison. His purpose is 
turned aside by Ben Jonson, who brings Shakes- 
peare’s daughter, Judith, from Stratford to console 
him. 

Episode V. Shakespeare, aged 51, at New 
Place, Stratford-on-Avon, makes his will, refuses 
to allow Judith to marry Master Thomas Quiney 
unless he pledges himself not to seek renown in the 
field of letters, receives ‘‘ A Young Poet ”’ from 
London, declines to allow him to edit his plays, 
prefers that they should be forgotten, says that he 
has learned his lesson, shows the ‘ Young Poet "’ 
his garden saying, ‘‘ In that I have some pride, for 
that is God’s work.’’ 

Thus, in skeleton-form runs the argument. It is 
the clothing that gives it.verisimilitude, the wit, the 
light touch, the insight. For me it all rings true, 
therefore it is true to me. Shakespeare is no less 
great to me for being made human. 

Mr. St. John Ervine’s ‘ John Ferguson ’ was pro- 
duced in New York because the President of the 
New York Drama League chanced to take a copy of 
it from Brentano’s Play-Shelf. He looked it 
through and said-—‘* Hulloa, this is good. We'll 
put it 

Perhaps some London manager will take ‘Shake- 
speare’ by Messrs. Bax and Rubinstein from a shelf, 
and say—‘* Hulloa, | wonder if this would attract 
the people who can’t get in to ‘ Bull Dog Drum- 
mond.’ 

I should like to see Mr. Gerald du Maurier as 
Shakespeare. It would be a change from his ‘Bull- 
Dog Drummond’ parts, and worthy of him. 


C. Lewis Hinp. 


‘AFTER DINNER.’ 


HAVE no doubt that the opening item of ‘ After 
I Dinner,’ at the Lyric Theatre, has by now 

been brisked up and smartened; but although 
on the first night its humour was not extremely 
sparkling, it amused me more than some of the 
successful turns which it was designed to introduce. 
And I was amused—pleasantly amused—because it 
bore out a beloved theory of my own: that the 
public is not greatly interested in the unprofessional 
doings and private personalities of those who serve 
it on the stage. 


The authors or compilers of the little scene en- 
titled ‘ Green Eyes,’ which provides an excuse for 
the stringing together of a number of turns—many 
of them excellent—have taken it for granted that the 
illustrated interview supplies a felt want, and that 
the publie is intensely and immensely interested in 
the private doings of the actor. Hence they set 
about transferring to the stage a six-fold illustrated 
interview—with, as a natural and inevitable result, 
a certain flatness, a sense of something wanting. 
The six characters in ‘ Green Eyes,’ endeavouring 
(as per programme) to be ‘‘ just themselves,’’ were 
not much more exciting than a snapshot of an actor- 
manager watering his rose-garden, or his leading 
lady obliging a photographer *by stroking her 
private parrot or embracing her private baby. My 
own impression is that the illustrated interview has 
been forced on the public, and never has been, or 
will be, demanded by it; and that the sole form of 
private life which arouses real interest in those not 
affected is seldom discussed in an interview. Human 
nature being what it is, I imagine that the scene of 
‘* just themselves ’’ at the Lyric would have been 
more of a draw, if the comedians concerned had 
appeared less amiable, pleasant, and prosperous; if 
they had suggested (for theatrical purposes only) 
that they were labouring under acute matrimonial 
difficulties, or at daggers drawn with each other. 

Be that as it may, it was instructive to note the 
difference between the effect upon his audience—and 
the effect upon himself—of Mr. Milton Hayes’s trick 
of inconsequent, halting delivery, when employed 
in his turn, and emploved in the opening scene. 
The whole point of the trick and the skilful turn Mr. 
Hayes has built around it is the constant interrup- 
tion of a speaker by himself ; when the interruption 
is made by other persons in the course of conversa- 
tion, the point is lost and halting delivery is halting 
delivery merely. And Mr. Hayes, posing for an 
interviewer by pretending that when he is ‘‘ just 
himself,’’ he talks like the really amusing caricature 
he has invented for music-hall purposes, is neither 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring—neither actor nor 
gentleman at large. 

The ‘‘interview’’ motif is insisted on even in the 
programme, which obliges with an imposing list of 
the popular songs composed by one member of the 
cast, and of the equally well-known recitations 
whereof another is the author. I admit toa thrill— 
which others may have shared--when I realised that 
I saw before me, alive and in the flesh, the author 
of ‘ The Green Eve of the Yellow God ’; the very 
mention of the masterpiece diffused the smell of 
khaki and hot canteen that accompanied its fiftieth, 
five hundredth—or was it five thousandth ?—time of 
rendering. But, in spite of my own gratification, I 
suggest that the innovation is undesirable ; not only 
as an expression of the ‘‘interview’’ spirit, but be- 
cause, in time, it may burden our programmes with 
biographical extracts from ‘ Who’s Who’ and 
columns of laudatory ‘‘ notices.” 

There are certain forms of entertainment which 
flourish unstaled, unwithered, and unaltered from 
one theatrical generation to another. Of such is the 
imitation of one musical comedy actress by another 
musical comedy actress. Miss Jennie Benson does 
the trick excellently well. For the rest, there was a 
skit on ‘ Chu Chin Chow ’ and a couple of sketches. 
We were all of us vastly amused by Mr. George 
Graves in ‘ Wanted a Flat’; but my own amuse- 
ment—as always in this type of piece—was tem- 
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pered by sympathy for the rest of the cast. To me 
there is always something oddly pathetic in the 
colourless, characterless figures who.appear only as 
excuses for a comedian’s chat, or as butts for a 
comedian’s jokes; and my pity for the impossible 
creatures themselves brims over and falls (perhaps 
quite unnecessarily) upon those who make efforts to 
enact them. 

CiceLy HAMILTON. 


OXFORD. 
1—THE SECRET CITY. 

ERHAPS it is because speech is so inti- 
mately connected, as philosophers ancient and 
modern have urged upon us, with the reason- 
able and reasoning part of man that Oxford remains 
triumphantly undescribed. It is not, in any case, 
for lack of adventuring. Already the autumn pub- 
lishing season casts its shadow before it and rumour 
is busy with a new novel on life at Oxford. It has 
‘caused little surprise that this apparently facile task 
should have been again essayed. There is only a 
mild curiosity combined with a mild fatalism. Of 
course, there will be much that is recognisable, 
much that tempts to enjoyable reminiscence. There 
may even be a suggestion of that atmosphere so 
often celebrated and so devoutly sought after by 
worshippers in prose or verse. But, despite such 
various labourers as Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, Kipling and Mr. McKenna, 
and a host of others more or less distinguished, 
Oxford remains secure. She has no need of pre- 
caution such as that with which Clough hedged 
about the pool whose name he would not give, 
for no man may really “‘ find her, and give her a 
name, and finally put her in guide-books.’’ Least 

of all, the ‘‘ inquisitive tourist.’’ 

It is not easy to sav why the wordiest city in the 
world should so elude description. There is such a 
wealth of material. Life is so swift, and full, and 
yet sosimple. And Oxford is there in all her grave 
quietness, and always there—not like London with 
her myriad meanings and changing aspects, social, 
political, commercial, but always the same. _ In- 
deed external impressions could scarcely appear in 
simpler form. It is easy to be word-perfect. Per- 
fection of that kind could not be more nearly at- 
tained than it is in Matthew Arnold. Adda hint or 
two from Mr. Beerbohm, who is scrupulously care- 
ful, and you should see all of Oxford that the eye 
may capture. . . And yet you cannot say in words 
why even Mr. Beerbohm at one perilous moment in 
the priceless fooling of ‘Zuleika Dobson’ has nearly 
stung himself to ordinary tears. There have been 
more intimate efforts to recapture the exact manner 
of Oxford life. Mr. Compton Mackenzie has so ex- 
cellently described her clubs, Mr. Hopkins has so 
adequately reproduced the most modern content of 
her conversation, Mr. McKenna has so felicitously 
chronicled her manners. Yet how unreal is the 
Oxford of ‘ Sinister Street ’ and how dull the ‘ City 
in the Foreground.’ Even the Oxford of ‘ Sonia ’ 
limps well behind the spiritual reality. 

Nor does history improve matters. Fragments 
from Dr. Johnson, or Gibbon, or George Selwyn, 
or from any of the innumerable memoir-writers, 
talkers, and correspondents before and after these— 
as far back as that garrulous old medizval 


ghasind Adam of Usk, as far forward as Lord 
Morley and Stephen Hewitt—none of these will 
genuinely give vou Oxford. Occasionally an old 
and very ludicrous engraving of proctors cap in 
hand, a jovial coaching company, and colleges seen 
vaguely in the background, may for a moment 
bring you very near. But vou will think of Mr. 
Verdant Green and at once the charm will be 
broken. Oxford will have escaped you, leaving 
the anecdotage of her Senior Common Rooms, the 
photographic record of her towers and quadrangles, 
the novelist’s impression of her youth. 

Indeed, Oxford can never of set purpose be 
understood. Only in the ways of literature or 
suddenly as you stand before a picture you may 
come upon her. It is strange of how abstract a 
quality she is, how little she needs of all the life we 
know inher. It matters little that the painter in his 
vision had no glimpse of Oxford, that the author 
had no knowledge of her being. For you the link 
will have been forged and for you it will hold. 

For my part, I have stumbled upon her more than 
once and in strange places. Mr. Conrad has led me 
to her in ‘Lord Jim,’ and Mr. Yeats has guided me, 
though I have always held him suspect for know- 
ing her so well. Lord Dunsany has given me 
glimpses here and there, but unconvincingly, for 
there is always the quiet laughter underneath, and 
Oxford, as I know her, has no sense of humour. 

For me the ultimate statement will always remain 
that poem of Mr. Walter de la Mare’s :— 


“* After the songless rose of evening 
Night, quiet, dark, still, 
In her nodding cavalcade advancing 
Starred the deep hill; 
You in the valley standing 
In your quiet wonder took 
All that glamour, peace, and mystery, 
In one grave look. 
Beauty hid your naked body, 
Time dreamed in your bright hair, 
In your eyes the constellations 
Burned far and fair.”’ 


Mr. De la Mare may say what he will in denial, but 
that is Oxford. 


AN ANCIENT. CYNIC. 


HERE is always something rather unsat- 

‘isfactory about a collection of aphorisms. 

The constant effort needed to assimilate 
the closely packed words of wisdom becomes tedi- 
ous after the first quarter of an hour and unbear- 
able after the second. Moreover one is constantly 
being brought into contact with inconsistencies. if 
your author*is an optimist, after the hundredth 
epigram one is sure to detect rifts in the lute. If 
he is a pessimist, no power on earth can prevent 
one’s detection.of rifts in the clouds. 

But a hundred years ago things were different. 
‘A Man of the World’s Dictionary,’ published 
anonymously. by J]. Appleyard in 1822, contains no 
such inconsistencies. It is brilliantly gloomy from 
start to finish, and will come as an unpleasant sur- 
prise to the modern Jeremiah, if only because it will 
remind him that cynicism is after all an ancient 
virtue, and not merely the product of the twentieth 
century. 

However, some of his definitions are strangely 
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applicable to modern times. Paris, we learn, is 
‘‘ the paradise of women, the purgatory of men, 
and the hell of horses.” 

His gloomy eye ranges from the conquerors of 
Europe who were still, in 1822, holding their in- 
numerable congresses, to the British Constitution, 
which was already being assailed by the Reformers, 
and nowhere does he find cause for satisfaction. ‘‘A 
Conqueror,”’ he says, ‘‘ is one who is always in the 
right, and has no want of people to prove it.’’ And 
a Constitution is ‘‘ an umbrella put up when it 
rains, and taken down in fine weather. The best 
constitution is that which is the best observed.”’ 
Nor would he have expressed surprise at some of 
the failures of modern government, for to him 
Democracy is ‘‘ a government which can be sus- 
tained only by virtue. It is rarely durable.” 

In the literature of his age he sees nothing but a 
long and dreary chain of Robert Montgomerys, and 
even less desirable persons. For modern writings 
he describes as a few disjointed phrases, a few 
ill-placed exclamations, a few bold flashes, a few 
licentious sallies, a few eccentric thoughts, a few 
new appellations—such are the materials of which 
modern writings are composed.’’ And in an age 
when Keats’s nightingale had already sung its 
deathless song, he sees in the Poetic Mood merely 
‘“ a sort of transport of the brain, during which it is 
permitted to be extravagant and irrational ad 
libitum.”’ 

But it is when he is denouncing contemporary 
morals and manners that his eyes light up with the 
fiercest frenzy. It is really almost as bad as the 
Gentleman with a Duster. And certainly he had 
ample material for his skill in the state of English 
society in 1822. The “ first gentleman of Europe’’ 
had set the marks of his Neronian debauchery on 
every ultra-fashionable man and woman in society. 
Corruption in politics and the Church was only 
equalled by brutality in prisons and in the landed 
gentry. The “ old English gentleman ’’ when he 
was not drunk, improved his mind by cock-fight- 
ing and bull-baiting. Well might our author 
describe even Good Company as ‘‘ an assemblage 
of persons tired of existence who endeavour to 
make time pass less tediously by amusing them- 
selves with talking nonsense, when they have ex- 
hausted their stock of calumny and slander.’’ In 
such circumstances, he is of the opinion that only 
the strong man can hope to bear up, for kindness is 
but ‘‘ the disposition of an imbecile, insignificant 
mind. ‘ You are very kind,’ means you are a 
ninny, a dupe, a helpless creature.”’ 

So callous does he consider his fellow-men to 
have become, that he defines a sensitive person as 
“a girl of sixteen,” so lazy that Sunday is merely 
‘“a day of rest from doing nothing,’’ and so con- 
temptible that ambition is “‘ a divinit¢ adored with 
the same fervour, and nearly in the same terms, by 
heroes and highwaymen, ministers and jugglers, 
sharpers and contractors, sacristans and prelates.”’ 
Nor has he any use for the man who, despairing 
of the wickedness of the world, seeks refuge in 
seclusion, for an anchoret he dismisses as ‘‘a very 
holy man, who, that he may be still more perfect, 
has given up all intercourse with his fellow-men, 
for fear he should have the misfortune to be of some 
use to them.” 

It would need a super-man to deny honestly that 
he gained comfort in his present troubles from 
thinking that many other people have been through 


worse times. And in the dictionary of this 
anonymous man of the world there is considerable 
material for that not very exalted form of mental 
comfort. England a hundred years ago was a land 
fit for heroes to live in, by which we mean that only 
heroes could live in it. To read a history such as 
that of Mr. Spencer Walpole is merely to read 
once again the history of our own times. ‘‘ Such 
was the position of affairs,’ he writes ‘‘at the con- 
clusion of the great war. Peace did not increase 
the means or the number of foreign purchasers. It 
withdrew from the markets of the world the de- 
mands which the war itself had occasioned. The 
people, burdened with taxation, found themselves 
no richer from the termination of the contest. Trade 
had been stimulated by the extravagant outlay of 
the belligerent nations. The first results of peace 
and retrenchment were to withdraw the demand by 
which industry had been sustained. Prices 
rapidly fell, and the general fall in prices dimin- 
ished the demand for Labour. Thousands of 
labourers thrown out of work were forced upon the 
rates. Intoxicated with the glories of the war, 
ministers closed their eyes to every appearance of 
difficulty, and refused to see, in the surrounding 
gloom, any indications of distress.’’ 

Amid this chaos and confusion moved our man- 
of-the-world. Society was being re-born, but to 
his eyes it was merely prolonging a loathsome 
death. ‘‘ The makers of systems,’’ he mutters, 
‘‘ may be compared to dancers of minuets. They 
are in constant motion without advancing a step, 
and finish by returning to the place from which 
they set out.’? Honour, what is it but “ the 
honour of saluting a scoundrel, of making an ob- 
servation to a fool, or of writing to an idiot ?’? Even 
truth itself was merely ‘‘the last refuge of the liar 
and the knave.”’ 

It would be interesting to know who this witty 
Jeremiah was. Perhaps a person of some conse- 
quence—a previous incarnation of the gloomy 
dean, a cultured old gentleman of a benevolent dis- 
position, perhaps even a diplomatist who had taken 
part in that strange combination of greed, idealism, 
and exhaustion—the Holy Alliance. But who- 
ever he was, it would be amusing to know what he 
would think to-day. 

BEVERLEY NICHOLS. 


MUSIC 
FOLK DANCE OR FOX TROT? 


T has often been said that it is easier to start a 

new business than it is to revive a dying one. 

Similarly it is easier to evolve new dance forms 
than revive those of bygone generations. Dancing 
may not be a business, but it is not far off one in 
these days, when every middle-aged man or woman 
is a potential Turveydrop. 

For years past a small band of stalwarts have 
railed unceasingly at what they consider the mere- 
tricious practices of present-day dancing, and the 
still more meretricious tunes with which it is accom- 
panied. So convinced were they of the necessity 
for taking retaliatory measures that the country was 
scoured for songs and dances that belong to other 
days. Indeed Folk Song hunting is to the man 
with a piece of paper and a pencil what the irrev- 
erent school-boy terms ‘“‘bug’’ hunting is to the 
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man with the muslin net. Heavy ‘‘bugs’’ were 
secured at the lips of Old Granny this and old 
Daddy that. 

Not infrequently belief in the antiquity of the 
treasure trove has been rudely shaken, but that is 
by the way. The next step was the classification 
of the specimens and their issue in album form, 
with or without a short preface, setting forth the 
why and wherefore of the collection. In the 
exuberance of their own zeal the perfect tradition- 
alists succeeded in persuading themselves that only 
through the medium of these ancient tunes was our 
regeneration as a musical nation possible. 

As a result, Folk Song Societies and Folk Song 
literature multiplied exceedingly. From Folk Song 
to Folk Dance was but a step. War was openly 
declared upon the promoters of exotic, and what 
they were pleased to regard as meretricious, ball- 
room measures. ‘‘ Back to the Village Green,”’ 
they cried. ‘* Let us re-incarnate Merrie England. 
Give us time, and if our Morris dancers with the 
pure model tunes don’t demolish the exponents of 
Jazz and Ragtime—we wish Sir Hugh Allen hadn't 
stepped in with his East End piano organ jeu d’ 
esprit—our names are not what they are.”’ 

It was a tough proposition. Suppressed by the 
Puritans on account of its ‘* enticements to naughti- 
ness,’’ Morris dancing is defying the efforts of the 
Purists to re-establish it in favour—may be, because 
the enticements to naughtiness are not sufficiently 
pronounced for these neurasthenic days. Do they 
really believe that in these busy—or what may yet 
become busy—times, when lawn tennis and golf 
owe their enormous popularity to the fact that they 
can be played by two persons, they are going to 
revive interest in a pastime that necessitates team- 
work? How can they hope to dispute the suprem- 
acy of the Pas de deux and the opportunities for 
dancing it which modern facilities have placed 
within the reach of the so-called classes and masses ? 

A few lessons from a professional teacher or a 
friend, a gramophone and half a dozen records, and 
every village green, every village schoolroom, every 
cottage parlour is a potential ‘‘ Palais de Danse.”’ 

The passing of figure dancing, however, is due 
to causes deeper-seated than those mentioned. Its 
death-knell was sounded on the day Society sanc- 
tioned the placing of a man’s arm round a 
woman’s waist—in public—with permission to re- 
tain it there until the music ceased. Modern dance 
forms are less rectangular, less formalistic, less 
circumscribed than their progenitors. 

They even permit of what may be called tempo 
rubato practices. Syncopated rhythms may tyran- 
nise and dragoon the ear, but the feet are at liberty 
to borrow and pay back at will after the manner of 
the pianist’s left and right hands. 

Can it be wondered that evolutions which sanc- 
tioned little more intercourse than the touching of 
the finger tips and other manuflections of a dis- 
tinctly reticent order, have been sent packing ? 
Who but comedians and chartered farceurs want to 
dress up in fool clothes and make Merry Andrews 
of themselves in public? But when a well set-up 
man carries out in partnership with a lissom girl a 
progressive series of infinitely graceful convolu- 
tions, bending the rhythm to their will, but never 
breaking it in spirit or deed, then we want to take 
Professor Einstein by the throat and compel him 
to witness what amounts to a practical demonstra- 
tion of the laws of “‘ relativity.” 


VERSE 


THE OWL. 


EYOND the inmost barriers of the brain, 
Hid by the tree of thought’s most secret bough, 
While suns and moons of mood arise and wane, 
The owl of patience dreams of wisdom now. 
Her twin dark-closing eyes in safety keep 
The present and the past, and for the rest 
Shadow and silence blend themselves with sleep, 
Nestled against the oval of her breast. 
Still motionless she ages, growing wise, 
And day by day dreams on and never stirs, 
Nor, till the last leaf falls before her eyes 
And the bare winter ends my peace and hers, 
Will! she burst into the startled night, 
Wailing on wings widespread for sudden flight. 


Epwarp Davison. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE APPEAL TO CESAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


IR,—Democracy is rich in dangerous fascina- 

tions. It tempts to epigram, it allures to political 
levity. Satire may find in it so broad a field for 
delicate intellectual activity that ponderous and 
comfortless realities are apt to escape unnoticed. 
It is simple to scoff at mob psychology ; it is peri- 
lously easy in so doing to forget its actual applica- 
tion altogether. And when to the facile careless- 
ness of wit there is added the interested cynicism of 
the politicians, obscurity and ignorance become 
active evils with a bewildering swiftness. For the 
politicians appeal, and must appeal, to Cazesar—the 
‘ultimate political sovereign’’ of our philosophers. 
And Cesar has an ear for smooth sayings. He 
may be an excellent judge of his wife’s reputation, 
but he is not quite so trustworthy about what con- 
duces to his own. 

The present political situation supplies a signifi- 
cant text for reflection on democracy enthroned. 
The phenomenon of primary importance at the 
moment, despite crisis in Ireland and upheaval in 
industry, is the anti-waste movement in the con- 
stituencies. It is, of course, impossible to isolate 
political issues. Their interaction is continuous, 
and, under the cry of ‘‘anti-waste,’’ manifold vigor- 
ous discontents are seeking for expression. Yet 
this is of itself a simpler and a more definite issue in 
the politics of the moment than any other and it 
demands much more careful scrutiny than is ordi- 
narily accorded to it. 

It is beside the purpose to consider in this con- 
text the general record of the Coalition Government. 
It is even, unhappily, not much to the purpose to 
consider its record on the actual question of extrava- 
gance. For the evil of the present situation is that 
opposition is not deliberate and well-informed, but 
prejudicial and wildly unconcerned with proven or 
proveable facts. On such an _ issue it is readily 
assumed that we are governed by a group of Iagos, 
anxiously and pertinaciously compassing our ruin. 
The more responsible leaders of Opposition—men 
like Mr. Asquith and Lord Robert Cecil—lend a 
general blessing and even on occasion a well- 
directed impulse to the movement. It is not for 
them to point out that coalition of disreputable 
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motives and of ignorance which lies behind the cry. 
‘The duty of an opposition is to oppose’’—not to 
impose limits of truth and honesty on a promising 
anti-governmental development. The truth that is 
in this statement is the gravest and most insoluble 
question arising out of government under a party 
system. If organised party is a necessary condition 
of consistent administration, then at least if we are 
to be saved, the habit of obedience must be based on 
instructed judgment and educated understanding. 
If an honest lead in this direction can scarcely be 
looked for even from honest party leaders—men 
who know what they honestly want, but are pre- 
pared to hoodwink others if they cannot lead them 
openly to obtain it—then obviously the want must 
be supplied by the more vigilant attention of the 
rank-and-file of parties to political affairs. Party 
is necessary, and the tndividual must largely bow to 
it, but not blindly. For in party he is supposed to 
find his expression, not his annihilation. It is the 
duty of the individual to think as clearly and as 
instructedly as he can on major political issues. 

No issue could arise on which the ordinary man 
should more earnestly endeavour to arrive at honest 
conclusions than this question of weakening and 
even expelling a Government on a cry of anti-waste. 
It is a cry which tempts every individual—it over- 
rides principle, it weakens the consciousness of 
citizenship. There may be real meaning in such a 
cry, and good meaning, but never could motives 
demand more careful scrutiny. Obligations are so 
readily cast aside on an unargued plea of national 
interest. Self-interest is so readily endowed with 
the high, mysterious sanctity of patriotism. The 
whole of this anti-waste movement is a disquiet- 
ing commentary on the advancing perfection of the 
general will in which political theorists place their 
hopes for the future. The general will which is 
always perfectly right seems to retreat so readily 
into an unsubstantial shadow, leaving the popular 
will, which is painfully often wrong, in the fore- 
ground. 

Whither is this anti-waste movement to lead ? 
What is it to contribute to constructive politics ? 
Is Government by an Anti-Waste Party conceiv- 
able? Yet what other bond is to be found in the 
heterogeneous collection of ‘‘ independents ’’ who 
rely on this cry to gain them access to Parliament ? 
The Liberal Party once had a great slogan, ‘‘Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform ’’—but now the cry for 
retrenchment comes partly from those who least 
want peace and who abhor reform, partly from those 
whose conception of reform is a constant expendi- 
ture of public money for philanthropic ends. 

Burke is not yet out of date. A solitary enthu- 
siast—a Cecil with a great political tradition—may 
perhaps maintain a genuine independence. But of 
most ‘‘independents” Burke’s remark that without 
‘‘ the practised friendships and the experimented 
fidelity ’’ of party they must fall an “‘unpitied sacri- 
fice in a contemptible struggle’’ still holds good. 
Group government is likely to prove worse than 
government by overwhelming and_ coercive 
majority. 

A vigilant criticism of governmental action is an 
important pledge of political honesty, but criticism 
must be more sincere, more innocent of impure 
motive, before it can genuinely subserve that pur- 
pose. There is something honest, something im- 
portant, and something necessary in the protest 
against extravagance. But there is too much of 
incoherence in this cry of anti-waste. It has not 


been sufficiently worked out. It is not sufficiently 
understood. It is at the moment’ based on an 
illogical and unnatural alliance between extreme 
reaction and the extreme fanaticism of progress. 
Before good can come out of it, it must be drastic- 
ally purged. 

Yours, etc., 


E.C. 


NEGRO MELODIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


SIR,—With regard to the article in your last 
number on the music of the American negroes, | 
owned and resided on a plantation in the heart of 
Virginia, throughout the ‘seventies and early 
‘eighties, when all the white men over thirty had 
served through the Civil War and nearly all the 
negroes had been born slaves. In all essentials 
that matter here, the old-time atmosphere, to be 
much disturbed in the ’eighties and virtually dissi- 
pated by a changing world in the ’nineties still 
existed. Most of the white families lived in their old 
homes and most of their ex-slaves then working 
pretty steadily for what now seem low wages still 
remained in their old districts, and nearly always 
with employers they had more or less known all 
their lives. Even if the life of the country gener- 
ally had not interested me very keenly, which it did 
both. in its present and past, 1 could hardly have 
avoided becoming very intimate with its conditions, 
social and othewise. As regards the indigenous 
negro music (vocal of course), without any preten- 
sions to serious investigation, my experiences were 
disappointing. They all sang a good deal at their 
work, indoors and out, and they were a thoroughly 
happy people. But their tastes ran very much in 
the direction of the crude hymns sung in their 
Methodist and Baptist (coloured) churches. One 
verse, repeated over and over again, was usually 
quite enough for them, except in church. These 
compositions were of course modern, though often 
travesties of the more exuberant regular hymns, 
with the very popular chorus to most of them of 
‘Roll, Jordan, roll.’ Occasionally they sang 
‘ The dog cabin in the lane,’ ‘ The mocking bird,’ 
and ‘ The Swanee River.’ Whether these were 
genuine adaptations of indigenous negro words or 
melodies, as their editors back in the ’sixties pro- 
fessed, I do not know. I always doubted it. They 
had two songs in our part of the world that really 
seemed indigenous. Certainly they were never 
printed. One was ‘ Sindy,’ of several verses with 
achorus. Here is one verse. 


Oh, Sindy, do you love me? 
She said she loved me some, 
And I threw my arms around her 
- Like a grape-vine round a gum. 
The air was most attractive. I still have it recorded. 
The other song was ‘ Lemma ’ which began : 


Oh my lovely Lemma 
I do love you so, 

You got all de money, 
All de silver an gold. 


A poor song, but their own I think, and a poor 
air. But the shouts and the emphasis, when at the 
plough tail particularly, they laid upon some words 
or bars, lent humour to these outpourings. The 
‘“ cornshuckings ”’ of those days, under the usually 
mild November moon, when all the negroes around 
were collected at the homestead and given supper 
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and whisky, produced much exuberance. But they 
consisied wholly of the monotonous-chanting of 
one line, improvised or otherwise, and frequently 
shifted. Here and there was a genius who “‘picked 
a banjer ”’ indifferently. Their toasts, which were 
expected from the cradlers in harvest time on receiv- 
ing their regulation drinks of whisky, were doggerel 
lines of indigenous construction and most entertain- 
ing. Here again is one of those blends of profanity 
and religion they were addicted to in a couplet which 
comes back to me. 
The cockchafer cried down the grasshopper’s hole, 
My name’s written on high, 
The grasshopper hollered ‘‘ God d—n your soul,” 
My name’s written on high, 

But in the 'eighties the negroes began to desert 
the country districts for distant cities, mines, fac- 
tories, railroads, and by the next decade the old life 
had practically vanished from both artificial and 
natural causes. I might add that neither the life 
nor the people very much resembled the pictures 
drawn of it in modern American fiction and maga- 
zine articles. As a matter of fact few outsiders 
knew anything of it, even among the generation 
contemporary with it. There was little intercourse 
then between North and South, and no love lost. 

Yours, etc., 
A.G. B. 


‘* THE ARTS OF WAR AND PEACE!” 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


SIR,—For years Greeks have dreamed of and 
intrigued for a greater Greece, mistress of the 
Aegean. Their wildest visionaries, however, hardly 
contemplated her as being the dominant Power in 
the Near East, holding the richest part of Bulgaria, 
including the famous tobacco lands around Yenidge 
Karasu, the whole of Turkey in Europe except that 
immediately surrounding Constantinople, the 
Turkish Islands in the Aegean and practical 
sovereignty of a large area in Asia Minor around 
Smyrna, which have been given her under the 
Neuilly and Sévres Treaties. 

Did the Entente Powers put her in this position in 
gratitude for the assistance given them by Greece 
during the War or in the belief that her genius for 
administration would insure peace and prosperity 
in the Near East ? 

Neither reason will bear examination. In Sep- 
tember, 1915, it was obvious that Bulgaria was 
mobilizing against the Serbs. By the treaty of 1913 
Greece was under obligation to assist Serbia in such 
an event and Serbia asked for her aid. The Entente 
Powers tried to bribe Greece to fulfil her promise by 
offering her first Cyprus and afterwards 50,000 
square miles round Smyrna. But Greece at first 
haggled with them, making it a condition that they 
should support her with 150,000 men, then not only 
repudiated her pledge and refused to help Serbia, 
but intimated that she viewed the Entente landing 
at Salonika with dislike and, if either Serb or En- 
tente troops were driven over the Greek frontier, 
they would be interned. The Entente troops, be it 
noted, had landed at Salonika on the invitation of 
Greece. 

At the time when Serbia asked Greece to fulfil her 
_ treaty obligations Serbian forces still commanded 
the Danube, and cut the Ottoman Railway, thus 
preventing Germany from sending assistance either 


to Turkey or Bulgaria. Had Greece gone to 
Serbia’s assistance, with the stiffening of troops we 
were able then to spare for the Macedonian Cam- 
paign, there is little doubt that the Danube and 
Ottoman Railway would have been held by the 
Serbs and communication between Germany and 
her Eastern Allies would have remained impossible. 
With Turkey’s scarcity of munitions and the im- 
practicability of their being replenished by Ger- 
many, we should not have been obliged to,evacuate 
Gallipoli and the Palestine and Mesopotamian 
Campaigns would not have assumed their large 
proportions. As it was, the Serbs were taken in 
the flank by the Bulgars and were driven back from 
the Danube and Ottoman Railway so that Von 
Mackensen was able to report that “‘ Our object of 
effecting communication with Bulgaria and the 
Turkish Empire has been attained.’’ 

As for the Entente troops landed at Salonika, 
scientific obstruction and extortion on the part of the 
Greeks (who demanded that the fare of each soldier 
and all railway rates over the Railway should be 
paid in gold beforehand, and then found other uses 
for their rolling stock), prevented their arrival in 
Serbia in time to be of any assistance. They were 
too late to join up with the Serbs and were driven 
back on Salonika. 

Anyone who was in Salonika at the time can tell 
of the trying period which followed. Greek troops 
in far greater numbers than those of the Entente, 
established in all the tactically favourable spots, 
dominated the camps of the tired and dispirited 
Entente troops; Greek troops swaggered in the 
town, asking for trouble, while the Entente troops, 
with orders on no account to cause a breach, were 
forced to tolerate their impertinence. 

Plots to massacre the units at the Base and 
Headquarter Staffs in the town were discovered. 
For two nights in succession those in ships in the 
harbour stood to arms ready, on the alarm being 
given, to fire on the various Greek camps. 

There followed the discovery that the Greeks were 
building new forts at the entrance to Salonika har- 
bour, their only possible purpose being to attack 
the Entente shipping lying in the harbour in fan- 
cied security. 

The further history of the attitude of Greece to 
the Entente is equally unedifying. 

It is usual to make large allowances for Greece 
by stating that the nation was misled by Govern- 
ments which were hostile to the Entente, and re- 
calling the activities of M. Venezelos and his fol- 
lowers as evidence of the general friendliness of the 
country. Such an excuse is ill-founded. The same 
argument would apply with even more force to 
Turkey, where the Government was in the hands of 
Enver, Talaat and Company, foreigners hostile to 
the Entente, but the country as a whole was friendly 
at least to Britain. If the acts of the Government 
are to be ignored and the friendly feelings of the 
country to be considered, why treat Turkey or even 
Bulgaria asan enemy ? Why punish them by tak- 
ing their richest territory to benefit Greece, which 
was not more friendly ? In dealing with the record 
of a country we must surely treat it as having the 
Government it deserves, and the fact that 
recent Greek Governments have continually altered 
their policy in relation to the Entente is only 
evidence of the fickleness and vacillation which is 
traditionally characteristic of the Greek. 

It is equally unreasonable to support Greece be- 
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cause of the friendship of M. Venezelos. He js not 
a Greek but a Cretan, and even if we were certain 
that he and his policy would be steadily supported 
by Greece, which is improbable, is his history one 
which inspires any confidence? He has always 
been a stormy petrel conspiring against the Turks 
in Crete, scheming for power in Greece, making 
promises of support to the Entente in Gallipoli and 
Macedonia which he was powerless to fulfil. He 
was probably actuated by the best of motives, but 
there is Mttle doubt that our consideration for him 
prevented the Entente from at once taking the 
strong line with Greece which eventually proved 
necessary, and induced us to undertake operations 
in the Middle East from which we might with ad- 
vantage have refrained. 

The other motive which might have weighed with 
the Powers in according Greece the position in the 
Middle East which she has under the Neuilly and 
Sévres Treaties is that Greece would have the power 
to control the territory ceded to her and an adminis- 
trative capacity which would bring it prosperity. 
Such an idea has no foundation. The dominant 
note in recent Greek policy has been fear of Bul- 
garia. Individually, Greeks fear the Bulgars; 
Greek women threaten their children with the Bul- 
gar as ours do with the policeman or the bogey man. 
They are little less afraid of the Turk. 

Turks and Bulgars regard the individual Greek 
with contempt and hostility. How can peace be 
expected under such conditions? Put a weak man 
in a position of authority over a strong one, and 
cruelty, which is the product of fear, is inevitable. 

One would expect massacres, and the responsi- 
bility for them would not rest with the Greeks so 
much as with the Powers who put the Greeks in a 
position for which they were totally unfitted. Such 
a result has already been seen. When, after the 
Armistice, the Greeks landed at Smyrna, they lost 
their heads, started to fire at the civilian inhabitants, 
and continued to shoot them down even when the 
refugees were putting off to the British battleships 
which had been sent to Smyrna to support the Greek 
occupation. Greek propaganda frequently reports 
atrocities by the Turks. The recent British and 
French Commission, however, which investigated 
the atrocities in the Ismidt District, reported that 
the charges against the Turks were false and that, 
on the contrary, all the excesses and atrocities re- 
ported were committed by the Eleventh Greek 
Division in its retreat. (Reported 6/7/21). 

It is nothing new; in 1913 and 1915 horrible atro- 
cities, including the massacre of Mohammedan 
Albanians in cold blood, were proved against the 
Greeks in the Epirus, M. Venezelos excusing the 
1913. excesses with ‘* Greek national sympathies 
were so strongly engaged on the Epirote side.’’ In 
exceeding the authority given her by the Powers in 
Asia Minor, by shewing her greed of conquest and 
her cruelty, Greece has reopened the whole ques- 
tion of the settlement of the Middle East. 

Surely under the circumstances something can be 
done to reverse the insane policy of the Neuilly and 
Sévres Treaties. The Turk and the Bulgar are 
more industrious workmen and more orderly and 
honest than the Greeks. If left to themselves or 
if put under the control of any nation whom they 
respect, there would be more chance of peace and 
prosperity in the Middle East than there ever can 
be while they are under Greek rule. 

Yours, etc., 
LAURENCE H. StraIn. 


REVIEWS 


THE MIDGET. 


Memoirs of a Midget. By Walter de la Mare. 


Collins. 8s. 6d. net. 


HERE is a word of Latin origin in the Eng- 

lish and French language which has been so 
grievously misused by journalists and advertise- 
ment-writers that the sensitive have an instinctive 
desire to avoid it. Unfortunately this word is 
weak in synonyms; and one of them, “ singular,”’ 
has also been distorted and has come to convey the 
idea of strangeness. So that now, when we are 
seeking a just description of Mr. de la Mare’s 
beautiful, disturbing book, it may be as well to 
fall back on the definition that Webster with an 
unusually felicitous touch gives as “‘ being with- 
out a like, single in kind.” 

This, indeed, must be the first impression of a 
reviewer seeking for comparisons. We have had 
Gulliver in this guise, making his pygmy observa- 
tions on the Brobdingnagians and finding them 
gross and altogether repulsive. We have had 
dwarfs in fiction, and little people seen from the 
point of view of average humanity. But never 
before have we, in any first-class piece of literature, 
been admitted to the inmost thoughts and feelings 
of a little perfect midget, and been able to share 
with her the loneliness of one born exquisite but 
out of scale. 

We have cleared the ground of comparisons. 
However, we are still at the beginnings of des- 
cription; and having regard to Miss M.’s own 
charming criticism of an anonymous journalist 
who had attempted an article on her, it may be as 
well to accept her warning. 


“* He had looked at me in fancy ’’ (she writes), 
‘‘ through spectacles which may or may not have 
been rosy, but which certainly minified. I do 
not deserve his inches and ounces, however flat- 
tering his intentions may have been. It is true 
that my body is among the smaller works of God. 
But I think he paid rather too much attention to 
this fact. He spared any reference not only to 
my soul (and I am not ungrateful for that), but 
also to my mind and heart. There may be too 
much of all three for some tastes in the follow- 
ing pages, and especially, perhaps, of the last. 
That cannot be helped... ” 


And the truth is that Miss M.’s greatest reserve 
is shown regarding her physical stature. We 
know that she is, indeed, ‘ among the smaller works 
of God,’’ but she gives us no exact measurements 
in feet and inches; so that as in reading we enter 
into her heart and mind, and see common human- 
ity with her diligent, observant-like eyes, it seems 
as if we alter our size with our mood and circum- 
stance. Sometimes baffled by the cumbrous im- 
mensities of the giant world, we feel the most im- 
potent of tiny fairies; at others, alone among our 
own toy furniture, studying our map of the stars, 
we can forget this foolish handicap of relative size. 
As to the rest of her, however, we know almost 
everything; and our darling little Miss M. was 
fated to have many adventures in this clod-hop- 
ping world of ours and to know many and various 
people. After the death of her father and mother, 
she was set adrift to pick her precious way through 
the crowd of clumping humanity ; she came to know 
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London and other strange places; and for a few 
tragic days, she was even the unrivalled side-show 
of a travelling circus ! 

Yet, interesting from the merely popular point 
of view as these physical adventures of hers un- 
doubtedly are, it is the thought of the soul, mind 
and heart in that dainty little body, which remains 
with the reader when the book is finished—though, 
indeed, this is a book that can never be finished, 
since our delight in it can never grow stale. And 
of herself, Miss M. tells us almost everything; 
enough, at least, for us to recognise the chime of 
her voice, if we could but hear it again on the other 
side of the door. She is no casual invention of the 
artist’s imagination. Witty, whimsical, keen- 
sighted, sometimes a trifle cynical and always, 
despite her perfect courage, pathetic, she will live 
in criticism as a masterpiece of characterisation ; 
and in our hearts as the most adorable, though 
often the most unapproachable, of the greater 
works of God. (Already, it seems, we approach 
this book as a classic; and the present writer, 
throwing aside for the moment the self-sufficient 
mask of the mere reviewer, would hail it as such 
without a flicker of doubt; although having done 
so, he feels bound to justify his acclamation). 

Naturally enough, we have been led to concen- 
trate our attention on Miss M. herself ; but in mov- 
ing among average humanity she inevitably intro- 
duces us—and how shrewdly—to a host of our con- 
temporaries. These people she meets are but 
“ portraits.’” They are all authentic flesh and 
blood, like unto ourselves; and while they are too 
numerous to catalogue in detail, we cannot pass 
them by without at least a mention of Fanny 
Bowater. Miss M. fell in love with Fanny after 
her own manner, and so will some men, and prob- 
ably no other woman. Fanny was worthless, self- 
seeking and heartless, but, from a man’s point of 
view, she was undoubtedly adorable. Mr. Crim- 
ble, the curate, died for love of her, and we can 
forgive his poor inefficiencies and sympathise. We, 
too, might have worshipped, and hated, Fanny. 

Lastly, we came to the manner of the book, 
although already the implication should be clear 
enough that it must be amazingly well adapted to 
the telling of the story, as such. We know that 
in his own manner Mr. de la Mare has no _ near 
rival as a prose writer; and it would be no exag- 
geration to say that from the first page to the last, 
there is not a single line in this book that is not 
truly characteristic, and worthy of him—that be- 
ing our excuse, by the way, for the absence of 
quotation in this review. It was impossible to 
select. You may open the ‘ Memoirs of a Midget ’ 
anywhere and find two pages worthy of being 
quoted. Certainly no novel by any younger writer 
of this century can compare with this as a literary 
achievement. And just because Mr. Walter de la 
Mare’s work does not challenge comparison with 
that of Hardy, Conrad, or James, it is worthy to 
rank with the very greatest in this kind. But if 
we were seeking to pay our author a still greater 
compliment on this wonderful book, we would say 
that in reading it we can forget that he wrote it. 
It is true that, as we have said, every line is char- 
acteristic of him, that it has all those poetical, 
whimsical, delightful qualities that we associate 
with both his prose and his verse. But with a con- 
summate magic he has so entered into the heart and 
soul of our darling Miss M. that it seems as if she, 


alone, could have been responsible for all the 
shrewd observation, the witty expression, the 
delicate fancy. We may even begin to doubt, if 
she is not still alive, preciously hidden from the 
vulgar in his own house, creeping out in the still 
hours to write her master’s books. Or is it that 
her little fairy ghost whispers to him in his sleep ? 


A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


On History. By Benedetto Croce. Translated 
by Douglas Ainslie. Harrap. 15s. net. 


JUSTIFICATION for intellectual joy 

should always be welcome to Englishmen. 
As a race, we are apt to distrust the pleasant in 
mental, as well as Muller, exercises. Nothing 
then can be more desirable than a justification for 
the old-time joy which vanished when history 
was divorced from philosophy—the all of know- 
ledge—and became professionalised. This is the 
task Benedetto Croce set himself in the fourth 
volume of the ‘ Philosophy of the Spirit,’ upon 
the complete translation of which Mr. Douglas 
Ainslie is to be congratulated. 

In his ‘ Aésthetic,’ Croce recalled that every 
man has a little of the sculptor, the musician, and 
the poet within him, enough at any rate to 
understand sculpture, music, and poetry. In like 
manner all of us share some of the capacity of 
the historian. Croce dissents from the rule for 
fashioning a historian—collect facts about the 
past, and then seek out the causes. As he says, 
chronicles that have been weeded, chopped up, 
recombined, rearranged, always remain 
chronicles. History is rather knowledge of ‘‘ the 
eternal present.’’ Without imaginative recon- 
struction it is impossible either to write or to read 
history. 

The conception is bracing. In history, as in 
art, insight is not always vouchsafed to the en- 
lightened. Imagination may be vigorous just 
because reason is weak. A quaint story is told of 
a lady who was travelling in Italy with her maid, 
Parker. A lover of the arts herself, the mistress 
was a little troubled at her maid’s apparent lack of 
interest in Raphael, Andrea and the rest. One 
day she stopped before an altarpiece. 

** Look, Parker, at the oleander in the saint’s 
hand.” 

‘* Yes, Miss. But I wasn’t thinking of the 
oleander. I was thinking of the ’Oly Family.”’ 

Parker’s justification is to be found in Croce’s 
distinction between history and chronicle; the 
oleander was chronicle; the Holy Family, his- 
tory. History is living chronicle, chronicle is 
dead history. The raw material of history may 
be certain household accounts or a diary. With 
the weeks and the years, the facts fade from 
memory; the documents only remain as mute 
witnesses of an interest which once was vital. 
But the documents only live as history by virtue 
of the thought of humanity. If they are to be- 
come history, past facts must answer to a present 
interest, and it is this present interest which is the 
fundamental necessity. We only understand the 
history of Greece, says Croce, when Hellenic life 
solicits, attracts, torments. 

‘* Do you wish to understand the true history 
of a Ligurian or Sicilian neolithic man? Then 
first of all try if it be possible to make yourself 
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mentally into a Ligurian or Sicilian neolithic 
man. If not, content yourself with describing 
and classifying the skulls, utensils, and inscrip- 
tions of these neolithic folk.” 

In the ‘ Logic,’ Croce developed the idea that a 
history of philosophy thoroughly thought out is 
truly the whole of history because all other things 
are present in it. His readers will find more dis- 
tinctively historical arguments in the second 
part of ‘On History,’ which is practically a 
survey of history-writing through the ages, put 
into 150 well-spaced pages. For Croce, the 
Greeks were the discoverers of human _ history. 
It would seem that the first historian was 
Thucydides, though there is a somewhat grudg- 
ing admission that ‘‘ Herodotus is not Voltaire, 
nor is he Thucydides, but he is no longer 
Hesiod.’’ The virtue of the great classical his- 
torians was that they desired history to remain 
faithful to real life, since it is the instrument of 
life. But owing to their failure to realize spiritual 
value as the immanent progressive force in his- 
tory, even the loftiest of the ancient hisorians 
were not able to maintain the unity tnd autonomy 
of history-writing which they discovered and 
asserted. 

The temptation to debate such a proposition is 
strong, but Croce hurries us on to the Middle 
Ages, in which ‘‘we seem to see the lean monk 
putting his trembling head out of the narrow 
window of his cell every five or eleven years to 
make sure that men are not all dead, and then 
shutting himself up again in the prison.’’ In the 
Middle Ages, all human values were reduced to a 
single value, that is to say, to firmness of 
Christian faith and to service of the church. 

The negation of this Christian transcendancy 
was the work of the Renaissance. According to 
Croce, the state of Machiavelli is the national 
State felt as something divine, to which even the 
salvation of the soul must be sacrificed, inasmuch 
as in the State may be found the salvation of the 
soul. In the eighteenth century, the age of en- 
lightenment, on the contrary, Croce finds a his- 
tory in which priests deceive, courtiers intrigue, 
while wise monarchs conceive and realise good 
institutions, combated and rendered almost vain 
through the malignity of others and the ignor- 
ance of the people. History became the story of 
manners and of the arts. 

Finally, in the nineteenth century, history was 
at once deified and humanised. It was made a 
centre of reality and thought. The problem left 
for the twentieth century was whether the divinity 
and the humanity truly flowed together, and this 
Croce has sought to prove in the present volume. 
Amid much that is provocative of debate ‘ On 
History ’ drives home the impression of the unity 
of history and philosophy, which is essential, if 
the writer of history is to take account of all 
knowledge and experience. All knowledge and 
experience went to the making of the past; 
surely it is equally necessary to the reconstruc- 
tion of the past. Of the work before the his- 
torian, Croce writes :— 

‘If we look at the enormous amount of 
psychological observations and moral doubts 
accumulated during the nineteenth century by 
poetry, fiction and. drama, and consider that in 
great part it remains without critical treatment, 
some idea can be formed of the work to be done. 


To this may be added the multitude of anxious 
questions raised by the World War—as to the 
State, as to rights, as to the functions of the 
different peoples, as to civilisation, culture, and 
barbarism, as to science, art and religion, as to 
the end and ideal of life.’’ 

The reunion of history and philosophy is not 
without a practical value. It assures the historian 
of a public much larger than could otherwise be 
expected, while the value to the reader of history 
may be illustrated by a sentence of James Clerk- 
Maxwell, written when he was but twenty-three 
and still at Cambridge, ‘‘ Happy is the man whc 
can recognise in the work of to-day a connected 
portion of the work of life and an embodiment of 
the work of eternity. The foundations of his con- 
fidence are unchangeable for he has been :made a 
partaker of Infinity.’’ To justify men- in this 
confidence, ‘ The Philosophy of the Spirit’ was 
written. 


CAMBRIDGE MEMORIES AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Cambridge Revisited. By Arthur B. Gray. Heffer. 
Cambridge. 12s. 6d. net. . 


OTH Oxford and Cambridge have had fewer 

chroniclers and antiquaries than might have 
been expected. Perhaps it is that dons, when they 
have done a little lecturing and dined at leisure, 
feel tired. The Rev. William Tuckwell, the son 
and brother of a famous Oxford doctor, has left 
some admirable sketches of queer Oxford dons and 
institutions, but on the human side he has had no 
worthy followers. Gunning covered from 1780 a 
long period of Cambridge history, but he gives us 
the impression of being not quite in the full stream 
of University life, and publishers have never 
thought it worth while to reissue his book. To- 
day, of course, there are characters at the Univer- 
sities, but none so picturesque and quaint as those 
of the past. Calverley’s plaint that every day 
‘‘ Smith grows liker Jones,’’ seems justified, in 
spite of the infusion of America, India and Japan 
in University life. 

From the nineteenth century alone a book of 
curious interest concerning Cambridge might be 
produced. Happy ‘‘ Ten-year Men ”’ were allowed 
by the Ninth of Elizabeth to lounge through a B.D. 
degree in a decade. Stourbridge Fair was marked 
in the Cambridge Calendar as a ‘‘ Scarlet Day,” 
and grave Proctors supplied a feast of oysters. A 
Head of a College could get into the place by his 
own vote, and King’s men never appear in the 
tripos lists till 1853, having the privilege of taking 
their degrees without any University examination. 
The rise of science was as strange as the omnis- 
cience of Whewell, and the prevailing gaiety and 
indolence were encouraged by close Fellowships. 
Mr. Gray in his papers reprinted from local 
journalism touches on such themes, but his inter- 
ests are mainly antiquarian and architectural. His 
title on which he dwells is really a misnomer. He 
does not include sights which a man visiting Cam- 
bridge would desire to see, and he does not 
dilate on the ‘‘ Backs ’’ which are no less a fea- 
ture of Cambridge than the Oxford “ side.’’ He 
deals rather in his series of walks with oddities 
and things little known or seldom seen, such as the 
“ little garden which “‘ little Jowett’ made, 
“‘ and fenced it with a little palisade.’’ This Jowett 
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was the Master of a College, but not famous like 
the ‘‘ little downy owl”’ of Balliol. What is re- 
corded here of notable men is welcome, but we do 
not see a word of Thompson, who did little as Pro- 
fessor of Greek, and much as master of sarcasm. 
When Seeley was appointed Professor of History, 
Thompson remarked after hearing his first lecture, 
‘1 did not think we should miss poor Kingsley 
so soon.’’ That somewhat feverish preacher, when 
reminded by Canon Bonney that he had welcomed 
the “ wild North Easter ’’ in an Qde, replied, 
‘“ Ah! my d-d-dear fellow ; | was young and foolish 
then.” 

Palmer, the Orientalist, whom the Canon also 
remembers, was too unconventional to please 
Heads of Houses, and for some time did not get 
his merits recognised. How could he, when he 
went in for conjuring and sleight of hand, casual 
clothing and swift repartee? Meeting him very 
wet and dirty from fishing, Dr. Bateson asked, ‘‘Is 
that Eastern costume, Professor?’’ ‘‘ No 
Master,’’ was the prompt reply, ‘‘ Eastern Coun- 
ties.’’ Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, is mentioned 
by Mr. Gray. He does not, however, note that he 
was Professor both of Divinity and Chemistry. He 
started without having read a syllable of the latter, 
but secured crowded audiences of all ages and de- 
grees in the University. Now, he is only remem- 
bered, if at all, as a critic of Gibbon, whom Gibbon 
considered candid. A local editor, we read, com- 
mented on his zeal for preferment, and was sen- 
tenced to six months in Newgate and a fine of 
£100! Few of the colleges are without ‘‘ the 
dubious distinction of being haunted by a ghost,”’ 
writes Mr. Gray, differing from Meredith, who 
calls a ghost ‘‘ a distinction above titles.’’ 

Hobson’s Conduit still reminds the ordinary man 
of Hobson’s Choice and the man of letters of 
two rather heavy epitaphs by Milton. One of the 
queerest of misadventures was the introduction into 
the Botanic Garden of a Canadian pondweed, 
which spread thence through the Cam into the Fens 
and blocked up several rivers. Mr. Gray gives its 
learned name, but does not add that after its intro- 
ducer it was called Babingtonia Diabolica. In the 
lane bordering Trinity, Ouida placed a little 
fleuriste who broke the hearts of undergraduates ; 
but no one else has been able to discover a shop of 
any kind, though we have heard there the raucous 
voice of an itinerant flower-seller offering the Lily of 
the Valley in exchange for a pair of trousers. The 
great pioneer who, as an undergraduate, established 
the wearing of trousers at Cambridge, refusing to 
leave them off after trying them for a period of 
royal mourning, appears to be buried in Notes & 
Queries. In Green Street, which looks dull enough 
and used to contain book-binders capable of send- 
ing in again a bill for which one had a receipt, Mr. 
Gray recalls the memory of an Independent Chapel 
served by John Stittle. He was a simple man, 
plagued by undergraduates, and a preacher of 
homely power. He lived to be 85, married four 
wives, and was a professor of domestic economy, 


for a sermon of his includes the advice, ‘‘ One egg 
makes a good pudding, two an excellent one, three 
is an extravagance, but four eggs in a pudding is 
an abomination before the Lord! ’’ This quaint 
character is pictured among the many and interest- 
ing illustrations. Charles Simeon, who befriended 
him, was undoubtedly pious; but his fame and sect 
have decayed, unless Samuel Butler may be held 
to have revived them, not honoris causa. The 
Simeonites were well-meaning but not pleasant 
people, according to the verdict of a singularly just 
and observant contemporary whom we knew. We 
have preferred to deal with the human side of Cam- 
bridge; but there is much of interest and oddity in 
other ways, from fire-hooks to a penance exacted in 
church in 1849, in Mr. Gray’s papers. Occasion- 
ally they are dull, because tending to journalese ; 
but they ought to interest every man who has passed 
from the one-sided railway station into the crooked 
streets of the town that Sherlock Holmes and other 
unobservant persons have taken for a city. 


IS AMERICA WORTH SAVING? 


Is America Worth Saving? By Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


R. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 

who is at present visiting this country, is a 
prominent figure in the United States. The 
presidents of the great American Universities 
occupy a position to which there is no precise 
analogy in England. Unlike their prototypes, 
the vice-chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge 
(who are elected for two years at most), they 
remain in office for many years, and thus gain a 
position of established authority. President 
Lowell, for instance, of Harvard, is a very con- 
siderable factor in American public affairs. His 
pronouncements are put on the front page of the 
newspapers, in the thickest type. He is regarded 
with that rare veneration which is only possible 
in a nation which respects intellect. And _ the 
same may be said of Dr. Butler. 

Dr. Butler is a brave man. He has had the 
courage to produce a book of full-throated plati- 
tudes. ‘Is America Worth Saving?’ is a col- 
lection of lectures and addresses on public ques- 
tions, delivered during the last ten years, and 
although some of its platitudes are the platitudes 
of Aristotle, and command our respect, it also 
contains a great many generalisations of which 
the world is not really in any serious need. To 
start an address with the words ‘‘ These are signi- 
ficant and stirring days’’ is excusable, though 
hardly exciting. To state on the same page “ | 
said just now that these are significant and stirring 
days ’’ is a sore temptation to the heckler. And 
to follow it up with page after page of windy 
rhetoric, in which it is explained that strikes are 
harmful, that communism is not democracy, that 
the war was fought for an ideal, that principles 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Lid. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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in politics are desirable (to quote the most original 
subjects treated), is not flattering—to the intelli- 
gence of the average reader. 

However, it would be ungenerous to dismiss 
these addresses with a gesture. For in spite of 
the great quantity of padding which is, perhaps, 
inseparable from public speeches, they have one 
clear merit, the merit of honesty. Dr. Butler 
knows what he likes, and he knows what he dis- 
likes. And to the English reader the chief in- 
terest in this book will be the fact that he has a 
sincere affection for England. ‘‘ The British Im- 
perial System,’’ he says, ‘* has been a veritable 
nest for the hatching out of new, free, and self- 
governing peoples.’’ What, then, is his attitude 
towards the foreign policy of his country to-day ? 

Here is an interesting phenomenon. Dr. 
Butler is a staunch Republican. His political 
idol is Roosevelt, his political faith the principles 
of the Republican party, which stands for ‘‘ 100 
per cent. Americanism.’’ It may be remembered 
that, during the recent Presidential election, 
Europe was exceedingly puzzled as to the attitude 
of the rival candidates on the question of the 
League of Nations. So vague and nebulous were 
their generalisations that it was possible to 
deduce from them anything from complete isola- 
tion to rabid internationalism. Then came _ the 
uncompromising pronouncement on his country’s 
attitude towards the League uttered by Mr. 
Harvey soon after his arrival here in May. What 
does Dr. Butler say ? 

His summary of this situation is perhaps the 
most interestion portion of his book. A League 
of Nations he passionately desires, hut not the 
League of Nations. ‘‘ Many of us had hoped,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ that the treaty framed at Versailles 
would have that provision (a tribunal for the 
settlement of international disputes), as the corner- 
stone of the new structure it was building. We 
were bitterly disappointed when it did not, and 
when we saw that instead of establishing the rule 
of law, the treaty largely relied upon recourse to 
political and diplomatic discussion as a means of 
preventing international war.” 

That is an illuminating difference, especially in 
view of what follows. ‘ It will be the first duty 
of a Republican administration to press for the 
establishment of an_ International Court of 
Justice, to hear and decide controversies between 
nations, and as Theodore Roosevelt insisted at 
Christiania more than nine years ago, to give that 
court power to enforce its decrees.” 

How far does the present foreign policy of 
America bear this out? We may be excused if 
we are still in doubt. When we have the 
American Ambassador refusing to sit on the 
League of Nations because, to use President 
Harding’s phrase, it is merely the ‘ enforcing 
agency of the victors,’ and yet consenting to 
assist unofficially at the deliberations of the 
Supreme Council, on the Silesian question, for in- 
stance, the precise principles behind such action 
remain undefined. And yet there are signs that 
the American attitude, whatever it is, is only a 
passing phase, Apart from the constantly reiter- 
ated assertions from every section of American 
opinion that both morally and economically isola- 
tion is impossible, there still remains a large body 
of American opinion which fervently desires an 
effective international tribunal. In this body we 


find Dr. Butler, staunchest of Republicans, most 
American of the Americans, and his suggestions 
on this subject are invaluable :— 

‘“* There are grave objections to any plan which 
will compel America to accept responsibility for 
matters of international administration in Europe, 
in Asia, or in Africa, and there are equally grave 
objections to any plan that will substitute for the 
Monroe Doctrine international control on the part 
of the nations of Europe and Asia of matters 
affecting the American continents alone. It 
might be worth while to consider whether, given 
a single code of principles of international law 
and international administration, the world might 
not then be divided into three administrative 
areas: First, Europe, Africa, and the parts of 
Asia immediately joining Europe and Africa; 
second, the American continents, and third, the 
Orient, including Japan, China and Siam. 

Should these three administrative areas be 
created, all owing allegiance to a common code of 
law, then the world would have, in effect, a 
Monroe Doctrine for each area, and the original 
Monroe Doctrine would be preserved unharmed 
and unamended. Should any exceptional breach 
of international law and order take place within a 
given administrative area, as when Germany in- 
vaded Belgium in 1914, which the forces of law 
and order within that area were unable to subdue, 
the similar forces in one or both of the other 
administrative areas could then be called upon to 
take part in upholding the principles to which all 
alike had given allegiance.”’ 

A thousand objections to these plans suggest 
themselves at once. But that such a scheme 
should be put forward by an American and by a 
Republican American, is in itself a hopeful sign, 
and Dr. Butler has shown on this question not 
only originality but statesmanship. For that 
alone his book deserves to be read. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SOCIAL 
THEORY. 


Psycho-analysis and Sociology. By Aurel Kolnai. 
Translated by E. and C. Paul. Allen and Un- 
win. 78. 6d. net. 


SHORT sketch of the results of psycho- 
analysis in reference to contemporary social 
movements is valuable, even if only because it may 
initiate investigation. The translation of a book 
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RESTAURANT 


Cool Breezes from the River, a 
glorious view of the Thames, 


and the greenery of the Gardens 


interpose a welcome break tothe 
day’ work of the City Man who 


takes his Luncheon at the Savoy 


Telephone 


Gerrard 4343 
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If you believe in judging the value of office equipment, not by what you put into it, but by what 
you get out of it—over a period of years—you must believe in the Royal Typewriter. It produces 
more—and better—letters each business day. It “stands up” under the most severe usage—Royal 
durability is world-famed. Its strength and long life are as dependable as its ease of operation. The 
Royal—in fact—is the one typewriter that fully answers the exacting demands of present-day business. 

By comparison under the most gruelling tests, Royal superiority has been definitely proven. 

A telephone call to a Ktoyal representative will enable you to judge for yourself, under your own 
working conditions, the qualities of this modern typewriter. 
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by a Hungarian, Aurel Kolnai, will therefore be 
useful. It contains many interesting ideas in re- 
ference to social custom and it ends with an at- 
tempt to psycho-analyse Bolshevism. Unfortun- 
ately, although the book shows a very extensive 
knowledge of the writers on psycho-analysis, those 
on social theory, except Durkheim, are hardly men- 
tioned. In consequence, the conceptions of social 
structure and custom it contains seem to be too 
crude and too few. 

As explanations of social movements, the sexual 
impulse and sexual passions are inadequate; but 
psycho-analysts seem to have studied no mental 
phenomena except these. The ordinary man is a 
better guide: he is aware of, but he does not over- 
rate, the sex impulse. ‘‘ Psycho-analysis teaches 
us that mental disorders are disturbances of the 
adaptation to the extant form of society; are re- 
gressions to lower stages.’’ So says the author ot 
this book; and probably the obsession with sex is 
a mental disorder. At any rate it results, not in 
statements of scientific truth, but in expressions of 
the personal discomforts or maladjustments of the 
psycho-analysts. However important and how- 
ever unduly neglected hitherto, the sex impulse 
cannot possibly explain the varied phenomena of 
social history and contemporary social movements 
The attempt to use it as an explanation leads to 
mistakes in history. For example, the author says 
in reference to the supposed passion of sons for 
mothers—** the animal which is the symbol of the 
class represents the father. . The purpose 
of the couvade is to prevent the man’s killing his son 
as the ‘ returning father.’ ’’ These statements are 
false. The totem is no more the father than it is 


the mother ; and the couvade has no reference at all. 


to the son. Again—‘' The Communist movement 
arises from a social repressive tendency in the direc- 
tion of the mother by way of the primitive father, in 
conflict with the contemporary, greatly sublimated 
manifestation of the father imago”’ (p. 131). 
Heaven knows what this means, but it is certainly 
no explanation of Communism. 

The pyscho-analysts are too simple-minded. The 
theory of society is already old, and they are new in 
the field. The explanations given of social pheno- 
mena are therefore much too simple. As for the 
‘* red flag,’’ the author says, ‘‘ Psychologically, red 
can function as the symbol of three different con- 
cepts—love, sin and the revolution. It thus logic- 
ally corresponds to uniformity, to the all-devouring 
action of the libido.’” This is pure nonsense. It is 
quite impossible to find sexual passion in ‘‘ the thin 
red line,’’ or in the fact that atlases published in 
I’ngland use red to mark British possessions. The 
truth is that the psvcho-analysts are in danger of 
becoming monomaniacs ; and yet their leaders have 
undoubtedly contributed valuable conceptions to 
the understanding of the individual and society. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1921 (Macmillan & 
Co., 20s. net.) marks the fifty-eighth appearance 
of this excellent annual, one of the very few British com- 
pilations of a statistical order that have a world-wide re- 
putation. To all public men and students of politics 
and of international commerce, the Year-Book is so 
familiar, and indeed so indispensable, that it needs no 
further commendation beyond the statement that the 
edition for 1921 is as well arranged and as admirably 


printed as ever and that its tables, maps and compara- 
tive statistics are, if anything, fuller and more varied. 
The difficulties at such a time as this of collecting the 
masses of information that are here condensed into 
1,500 pages, must have been immense; and Sir John 
Scott Keltie and Mr. Epstein deserve the warmest 
thanks and congratulations of all politically-minded 
people on their success in overcoming them. To edit 
and to publish year after year a reference volume of 
this scale and character—it is really a reference library 
in itself—is to perform a national s service of a very high 
stamp. 


Next week Messrs. Sotheby are selling on Monday 
a first-rate collection of works on ornithology, entomo- 
logy, geography, etc., including some of the finest illus- 
trated books on these subjects. A first and a second 
edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a presentation copy 
of Isaac Walton’s ‘ Lives,’ and some important Eliza- 
bethan tracts are also offered, the day’s sale concluding 
with a collection containing some fine French illustrated 
eighteenth, century books in contemporary Morocco 
bindings. | Tuesday’s sale includes some Kate Green- 
away books—presentation copies; an 11th century 
Greek Gospel book in what is perhaps a contemporary 
Byzantine binding, several incunabula of early date, a 
large number of autographs, a series of Ruskin manu- 
scripts and letters, and a number of letters addressed to 
Gladstone and his daughter. Wednesday's sale consists 
principally of English books, first editions, and fine 
printing. Thursday’s includes a very important collec- 
tion of works relating to the County of Kent. On Fri- 
day a collection of Indian miniatures will attract atten- 
tion. There are also some Cruikshank paintings and 
prints. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Dante: 1321-1921. Essays in Commemoration. Uni- 
versity of London Press. Hodder & Stoughton. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Dogs, Birds and Others. By H. J. Massingham. Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Irish Situation. By Stephen Gwynn. Cape. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Westminster Abbey. By Mary Sturgeon. Harrap. 
20s. net. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Political Escapade. The Story of Fiume and 
D’Annunzio. By J. N. Macdonald. Murray. 
6s. net. 


A Short History of Scotland. By Charles Sanford 
Terry. Cambridge University Press. 8s. net. 
Economic and Social History of the World War. War 


Government of the British Dominions. By Arthur 


Berriedale Keith. Oxford University Press. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Memoirs of a Clubman. By G. B. Burgin. Hutchin- 
son : 16s. net. 

War Book of Gray’s Inn. With a preface by Viscount 
Birkenhead. Butterworth & Co. 


VERSE. 

A Hundred Voices and Other Poems. By Kostes 
Palamas, translated by Aristides E. Phoutrides. 
Harvard University Press : $2.50. 

Breakers atnd Granite. By John G. 
millan : gs. net. 

Time and Place Poems. 


Fletcher. Mac- 


By John Weymouth Hurrell. 


Elliott Stock: 5s. net. 
FICTION. 

And it Came to Pass that the King was Dead. By 
Leonid Andreieff. Daniel: 2s. 6d. net. 

Grains of Dust. By Anthony Carlyle. Mills & Boon: 
8s. 6d. net. 

His Excellency the Governor. By Leonid Andreieff. 
Daniel : 3s. 6d. net. 


Memoirs of a Midget. By Walter de la Mare. Collins : 
8s. 6d. net. 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING 


| THE SECRET OF THE 
SAHARA: KUFARA 


Rosita Forbes 


A fascinating account of the great 
adventure in which the author, 
with indomitable pluck and extra- 
ordinary daring, traversed the 
trackless desert for 37 days on 
camel.back. How she penetrated 
to the holy oases of the Sahara,and 
probed the mystery of the sacred 
fastness of the most fanatical of 
Mohammedan sects, is told in an 
enthralling and convincing manner. 


With 73 illus. and a map 25s. net. 


MR. PUNCH'S 
HISTORY OF 
MODERN 


ENGLAND 
Charles L. Graves 


As ina magic mirror Mr. Punch pre- 
sen's a merry microcosm o! the | fe, 
Manners, customs strength and 
weakness of our Victorian ancestors. 
Everything of permanent interes — 
all that is piquant, picturesque or use- 
ful, in the seventy odd yea s of the 


Four Volumes 
Vols. & II newready Punch'"’ record, is reproduced to 


£3. 3.0. per set, entertain, to instruct and to edify. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., D.D. 


“Written in a charmingly natural style, and unfolding the story of the 
Master with sincerity and deep reverence,” 
Daily Chronicle 


12s. 6d. net. 


THE SALVAGING OF 
CIVILISATION H.G. Wells 


Immensely stimulating and full of argument. . . . it will cause the 
average reader to think as desperately as Mr. Wells desires 
Review of Reviews. 


7s. 6d. net. 


LOVE'S GAMBLE May Christie 


The breezy charm of this ‘first’ novel will captivate all who appreciate 
a good love story. full of smart, bright, up-te-date dialogue. The plot— 
ingeniously woven around a beautiful and enterprising heroine — will stimu- 
jate the curiosity of he reader to the last page. 


7s. 6d. net. 
HORACE A. VACHELL 
BLINKERS 8s. 6d. net. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD & 


WILFRED WILSON 


WOLVES OF GOD 8s. 6d. net. 
OLIVE WALSLEY 
ALMOND-BLOSSOM 8s. 6d. net. 
SAX ROHMER 

BAT-WING 8s. 6d, net. 


MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
The [UDGEMENT of CHARIS 8s. 64. net. 


| MAX PEMBERTON 
PRINCE of PALAIS ROYAL 88s. 6d. net 


The House of Cassell 


NASH'S SUMMER NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


GETTING RID OF ANNE 


By THOMAS COBB 
Author of “ Mrs. Pomeroy'’s Reputation, etc." 


This is an ideal novel for the holidays, and should beone 
of the successes of the serson. It is written in Mr. Cobb's 
best manner, which is saying a good deal. 


Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


THE DESTROYER 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON 
Author ef “The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet,” 
“* Little Comrade,’’ Etc. 


Daily Chroniele—‘‘ One might make a list «ppropriate 
to the holiday season, ‘Single sitters,’ or books that one 
has to read at a single sitting. 

In the latter list Burton Stephenson's latest thriller 
“THE DESTROYER "’ should certainly find a place.,"’ 


By the Authors of ‘‘ Raven, V.C.”’ 
Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


THE REVELATIONS 
OF A RICH WIFE 


By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN 


In this novel these popular collab>rators have broken 
new ground. It is a story which adis to the reputation of 
Miss Coralie Stanton and Mr. Heath Hosken. 


A GREAT SUCCESS 
By the Author of ‘‘The Sheik.” 
Crown 8vo. (7th Impression) Prce 8s. 6d. net. 


THE SHADOW OF THE EAST 


By E, M. HULL. Author of “The Sheik.’’ 


The story of a sensitive man, haunted by a sin unwittingly 
committed, who missed happiness for years because he 
could not bring himself to tell the woman he loved the 
secret of his past. 

In the end, the words withheld are spoken, and the story 
closes in a manner which wil] appeal to every lover of 
romance. 

There are wonderful scenes under Eastern skies, but then 
that is to be expected from the author of The “ Sheik."’ 


A FINE NOVEL 
Crown 8vo, Price 8s. 6d. net. 


PAGAN FIRE 


By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


Evening Standard—*' Has a most interesting theme 
. ... skilfully woven by one who understands human 
nature,’’ 
Aberdeen Journal—"The diplomatic atmosphere, cultured, 
free, yet inherently conventional, is depicted with a charm 
that is rivalled only by the allure of the setting."’ 


Birmingham Post—‘‘Anne Rennell is an attractive 
heroine . . . . The atmosphere of Rome, the wonderful, 
physical charm of the Italian Prince who was also an ex- 
plorer and could love 'ike a poet, are certainly enough to 
sweep some women from the moorings of conventionality."’ 

Yorkshire Post—'‘' Told with exceptional ability." 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 


The dramatic version of this novel will be presented 
at the St. James's Theatre on 23rd August. 


By FRANK STAYTON 
John Osborne Wynn suffers long imprisonment for a murder of which he 
was innecent, On hisreturn home to take up the broken threads he finds his son 
engaged to the vaughter of the judge who sentenced him. “‘ Threads"’ will 
as welcome for i.s skill aud freshness as for its humour and shrewd philosophy 
of life. 8/- net 


A 
MARKET BUNDLE 
By A. NEIL LYONS 
Author of Kitchener Chaps,’' &. 


“Stories with ‘eeling in them as well as humour, and in which the characters 


are living people."—The Times Literary Supplement. /- net 
By the Author of “Our Elizabeth’”’ 
EDUCATING 


ERNESTINE 


By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 


_" Ernestire is one of the most amusing and lovable heroi in d 
fiction."— John London. 3/6 net 
a WHERE 
THE 
PAVEMENT 


“The Times" says—'‘ It is agreat thing ina book, berhaps 
the greatest thing, that it makes the reader think better of the 
world and of his fellow beings. Welcome, then, is the 
Autobiography of 


EDWARD BOK 


Introduction by LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lro 


21/- net 


Sidgwick & Jackson 


“Dark Side Out” 


A Novel by ELEANOR ACLAND. 


“* Well-written, absorbing, and above all things, 
sincere.’"—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


‘A felicitous and accomplished piece of story- 
telling. . . It is a long story, so well told that our 
interest steadily deepens.’’—TimeEs. 


**Some exquisitely tender love scenes, almost 
Meredithian in quality.""—GLasGow HERALD. 


“* Old-fashioned in the sense that its author has 
understood that the primary duty of a novelist is to 
tell a story."—CuHURCH TIMES. 


“Madam” 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK 


‘I enjoyed every word—and every guess at what 
the next would be. A charming book.’’—Puncu. 


Weeping-Cross and other Rimes 
j By the late A. H. BULLEN. 
With a Note and a Portrait. 5s. net. 


Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd., 3 Adam Street, W.C.2 


THE JOHN LONG 
£500 PRIZE NOVEL 


GOOD GRAIN 


By EMMELINE MORRISON 


The advance orders to date are very large. 
and, for a First Novel in Library form, the 
First Impression now being produced con- 
stitutes a record in the history of publishing. 


To ensure a copy of the First Impression, 
orders must be placed at once 


Ready in August. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net 
JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publishers, LONDON 


And at all Libraries & Booksellers throughout the World 


JULY THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AUSTRALIAN LABOUR AND AUSTRALIAN IDEALS. 

WILLIAM JAMES. By F. C. S. Schiller D.Sc. 

LORD CHELMSFORD’S VICEROYALTY. 

CHARTISM. By Elie Halévy. 

TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES. 

SHIPS’ TIMBER AND CONTRABAND OF WAR. By Sir 
Francis T. Piggott. 

THE ‘‘ENGLISH"’ POEMS OF MAURICE HEWLETT, 
By John Freeman, 

MODERN DEMOCRACIES. By Prof. Sir Charles Oman, M P. 

LORD HALDANE AND RELATIVITY 

IRELAND. 

THE WAR OF THE MINES. By Arthur Shadwell. 

THE GERMANS IN BELGIUM. By William Archer. 

PLEBISCITES. By J. W, Headlam-Morley. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


CHURCH 


HOLIDAY HOMES 


BY THE SEA & IN THE COUNTRY 
give FRESH AIR and REST to 
TIRED MOTHERS and Children 

from London Slums. 
and to Working Girls. 


Special provision forunderpaid Clergy 
and their Wives and their Families. 


Pray HELP and so prevent the 
calamity of the closing of these 
Homes for lack of Funds. 


Cheques, &e.. crossed ‘‘ Barclays, ale, Church 

Army.’ payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, 

D.D., Hon. Chief S cretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street. London, W.1. 
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CITY 


This Depariment of THe SaturpAy Review will 
shortly come under the charge of Mr. Hartley Withers, 
at present Edilor of ‘ The Economist.’ 


Stock Markets. 


ARKETS in general have had a 

lackadaisical air, due to the heat wave 

and the holiday season. This state 
ot affairs seems likely to endure until the Au- 
tumn. But in all the circumstances the tone is not 
bad. Gilt-edged stocks have strengthened a little 
in anticipation of a reduction in the Bank rate, with 
War Loan in the van. There has also been a better 
demand for Home Railway Prior Charges, some 
of which have been marked up a little in conse- 
quence. Several of the Ordinary Stocks too have 
strengthened in sympathy. In many cases, how- 
ever, price movements have been due, not so much 
to public buying as to variation in the exchanges, 
especially that of America. The effect of the 
severe fall in the latter has been to put up all dollar 
securities and stocks payable in America, such as 
Japanese 43 per cents., which have reached the 
high record price of 120. These are, of course, 
near redemption, and have naturally followed 
closely in the wake of the exchange. Similarly, a 
moderate decline in the French exchange has 
helped French Securities. Argentine Rails, as 
mentioned below, have recovered a little. Oil 
Shares have been somewhat unsettled, under the 
influence of the strikingly adverse report of the 
Scottish American Company, with which is asso- 
ciated Tankers. Industrials have been mostly in- 
active and irregular. The belated Harper Bean 
report created something of a sensation, especially 
the statement that arrears in excess of £1,000,000, 
due on shares in respect of calls, are not likely to 
be forthcoming “‘ in any substantial amount.’”’ The 
£1 Ordinary shares have changed hands at eighteen 
pence since the report appeared. In other direc- 
tions shipping shares, such as Cunard, Royal Mail 
and P. & C. Deferred have been responsive to a 
little buying. South Africans have been steady 
but have not been greatly influenced by the further 
rise in the price of gold. Rubber shares have re- 
lapsed into dullness. 


Discount Market. 


The discount market proved right in anticipating 
a reduction in Bank rate to 54%. The Treasury 
appears to be succeeding in its policy to reduce the 
rates for Treasury Bills and can hardly be so short- 
sighted as not to continue to take advantage of the 
heavy demand for Treasuries that now circulate so 
freely, having in view the depletion of banker’s ac- 
ceptances in relation to pre-war days. There is no 
longer any point in the argument that cheap money 
will encourage the holding up of commodities for 
better markets, because the banks in general are 
distinctly averse to any proposals of the kind, what- 
ever the basis suggested. 


New York Exchange. 


During the past week the New York Exchange 
has fallen to the lowest point since the commence- 
ment of the year, making the £ sterling worth less 
than 14s. 9d. in American currency. This serious 


development may be regarded in the main as an 
after-effect of the prolonged coal stoppage. A 
vear ago the trade balance in favour of the United 
States was practically wiped out and it looked as 
if the return of the exchange to the normal was only 
a question of time. Early in the current year the 
rate went above 4 dols. to the £, but circumstances 
have changed and the painful business of restoring 
the exchange by increasing production and exports 
has to be begun de novo. The usual Autumn 
demand for dollars is being anticipated, for this 
year it will be exceptionally heavy owing to the 
necessity to replenish stocks of raw materials. 
American cotton bills will shortly be coming for- 
ward very freely, and, in addition, Europe will be 
more dependent than ever upon American and 
Canadian grain shipments owing to the effect upon 
the crops of the prolonged drought. 


The Demand for Dollars. 


In addition the repayment of British and French 
indebtedness to the U.S. will sooner or later in- 
volve heavy purchases of dollars by the Allied 
Governments, while Germany will be an almost 
continuous buyer for the purpose of making re- 
paration payments. The recovery in the exchange 
to a more favourable level from our point of view 
therefore threatens to be slow. There are many 
signs, however, that the exchange movement in 
favour of the almighty dollar is proving a double 
edged sword, and that it will tend to cramp the ex- 
ternal trade of the U.S. to the benefit mainly of 
Germany. This factor is scarcely calculated to 
further the strong desire on the part of America to 
liquidate, as soon as possible, its extensive over- 
production of general commodities. Moreover, in 
South America, in particular, buyers complain of 
very inconsiderate treatment at the hands of Ameri- 
can traders during the recent depression. 


Brewery Stocks and the Licensing Bill. 


Brewery stocks are likely to become more popu- 
lar with investors, as the result of the concessions 
contained in the Licensing Bill which abolishes 
the Liquor Control Board and most of the 
war-time restrictions on the sale of drink, allow- 
ing longer opening hours in London and the Pro- 
vinces and permitting the resumption of theatre 
suppers in hotels and restaurants. These rever- 
sions to pre-war conditions should mean a good deal 
in the aggregate to the earning capacity not only 
of Brewery, but also of Hotel and Restaurant Com- 
panies. Despite the stagnant condition of Stock 
Exchange business the leading Brewery stocks have 
had an upward tendency of late. Guinness, for in- 
stance, have risen to 400, which compares with a 
lowest for the current year of 3224. Watney De- 
ferred has moved up from 125 to 1524 and Allsopp 
Ordinary from 40 to over 50. For the investor, 
the best secured Brewery Debentures bought to 
vield from 64 to 7% seem worth attention. 


Stock Exchange Restrictions. 


The Stock Exchange is becoming restive under 
Treasury restrictions which, however beneficial and 
necessary during the war, now only operate as a bar. 
to that freedom of Stocks and Share operations 
without which the ‘‘House’’? must remain but a 
shadow of its former self. Members are petitioning 
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for a fortnightly settlement in place of the present 
cash basis. They also ask that some of the onerous 
Treasury restrictions be modified. It really 
amounts to a slight extension of credit with a view 
to facilitating a return to normal business condi- 
tions. A legitimate amount of speculation is the 
life-blood of the Stock Exchange. Moreover, it 
increases the chance to buy and sell shares—a 
vastly important consideration to investors and 
speculators alike. The volume of business would 
probably be trebled if the public were allowed a 
fortnight to make up their minds whether to take 
up or resell securities bought within the period. 

There is, however, not the slightest hankering 
after the old pre-war carry over or contango system 
-—except by the johbers—that led to much undesir- 
able speculation and frequently landed brokers with 
heavy losses through clients getting out of their 
depth. At a later stage it might be possible to re- 
institute a modified carry-over system that provided 
adequate security for brokers against depreciation 
in securities bought by their clients, but for the time 
being, at least, it is merely sought to give pur- 
chasers of shares a fortnight’s credit instead of the 
few days at present allowed. Up to the Spring of 
last year the banks were very generous in the facili- 
ties they afforded for speculative operations on the 
Stock Exchange, but the sudden withdrawal of 
those facilities precipitated a general slump which 
even yet has not been lived down. The present 
Treasury restrictions in conjunction with the un- 
accommodating attitude of the banks are much too 
severe a handicap. One or the other must be modi- 
fied if the Stock Exchange is ever again to carry out 
its normal functions. 


Oil Market. 


The Oil Market has spent a somewhat depressing 
week with sagging prices, until Wednesday, when 
Royal Dutch jumped £2 on strong buying from 
Amsterdam. Burmahs have been firm throughout, 
Glasgow taking all shares that came to market. 
The Scottish American report disclosing a very 
weak position has been a depressing factor. The 
Anglo-Egyptian meeting was liked, but after im- 
proving, the shares fell back with the rest of the 
market. British Controlled shares have been in 
good demand throughout the week on the steady 
good news which comes to London from their 
various concessions. A feature of the last few 
weeks has been the steady absorption by investors 
of the best debentures and preference shares in the 
market—Shell Preference, Anglo Persian Deben- 
tures and Preference, Burmah Preference, and 
Eagle Oil Transport Preference all being in good 
demand at rising prices. The Trinidad group has 
been depressed, more from lack of interest than 
from any pressure to sell. 


Oil As An International Irritant. 


The attitude of the American Government to- 
wards the recommendation to tax oil imports into 
the United States is not calculated to soothe 
the nerves of those sponsoring the movement. 
The latter, with naive impartiality, have not 
only ‘ lobbied ’’’ industriously at the Wash- 
ington end, but have also seen to it that 


Mexico City was not overlooked. Mexico’s in- 
creased export tax on oil is applauded as front- 
rank statesmanship, while Washington is dissuaded 


from protesting to Mexico against the latter’s taxa- 
tion programme. Conceivably, therefore, Presi- 
dent Harding’s recent message defining the Ameri- 
can oil tax proposal as something opposed to his 
foreign policy must reduce to tatters certain nerves 
already sadly frayed. Even prior to this official set- 
back oil literature on the other side was full of fore- 
boding. One trade paper told its thousands of 
readers: ‘‘ The international oil situation is ex- 
tremely serious. It has every element that tends to 
start warfare.’’ Almost synchronising with the 
appearance of this jeremiad an influential financial 
medium on the British side makes unconscious re- 
joinder as follows: ‘‘ As neither the British holders 
of oil rights, nor the British Government, which 
supports their claims, have the least intention of 
surrendering them at the bidding of the United 
States or as the outcome of American intimidation 
or intrigue, more than one diplomatic dispute has 
already arisen and is likely to arise again. That is 
regrettable, but there does not seem to be any way 
of avoiding it.’’ Possibly not—except by the re- 
turn of prosperity to the oil industry, when the 
element in America now appearing to lose faith in 
the arbitrament of diplomacy will find a distraction 
more conducive to their material and spir*ual com- 
fort. 


Britain’s Control of the Oil Reserves. 


It is notorious that when opponents employ 
figures as weapons of offence and defence, the on- 
looker is often at a disadvantage to decide where the 
truth lies. In the race for oil world-mastery, how- 
ever, it is common ground that Great Britain con- 
trols ‘‘ most of the potential oilfields which will 
come to maturity in the next quarter of a century.”’ 
This is the admission of a British authority, yet an 
American expert, if not necessarily as accurate, is 
more explicit when he says: ‘‘ Ninety-nine per cent. 
of the future supply of oil is in the hands of the 
British.’’ This is alarming enough to every 100 
per cent. American, but less acceptable is it to read 
in each succeeding issue of his trade journal that 
‘* Britain will make no effort to develop this supply 
until America’s oil has been exhausted.’’ To dis- 
pute this with him would be for him to name some 
rich oil-field in the East where the development 
carried out by a British company, during a period 
of ten or a dozen years, is not comparable to the 
achievement of a like territory in Texas in as many 
months. And thus the international oil contro- 
versy drags its length, with its endless accretions of 
cross-purpose, and with the propagandist not the 
least embarrassing factor in the situation. 


The Raid on Mexicans. 


The unscrupulous nature of recent anti-Mexican 
propaganda in New York, and the purpose it was 
made to serve in respect of operations on the Stock 
Exchange there, when Mexican Petroleum common 
fell almost to par with an unreason characterised as 
‘ flagrant,’? has caused an investigation to be 
instituted by the New York Stock Exchange into 
the whole proceeding. Sales of 80,000 Mexican 
Petroleum common shares were reported in a single 
day, whereas the outstanding shares in the hands 
of the general public do not exceed 60,000. Over 
80% of the entire Mexican Petroleum capitalization 
is held by the Pan-American, and that corporation, 
it is said, has not sold a single share; and even had 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST. 


WHEN TURKEY WAS TURKEY : In and Around 
Constant'nople. By MARY A. POYNIER. Introduction by 
Sir EDWIN PEAKS. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Sir E. Pears compares Mrs, POYNTER to the famous LADY MARY 
MONTAGU, who like her, visited Turkish ladies as a friend. There is no 
higher praise.""—Pall Mall Gasctte. 

PAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A PAGAN: A 
Romance of the Real. By Mrs. W. TIBBITS. 7s. 6d. net. 

“This is a first novel. and we should say it has many of the qualificati ns 

of a ‘best seller.'"’—Saturd:y Westminster. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. By Dr. R. H, LOWRIE. 2ls, net. 


The only important comp ehensive work since Morgan’ s Aneient Society: 
discusses all that is now kncwn about the s<x-life, marriage-usages, family- 
organisations, secret fraternities, women, property, law. etc. 

PROS AND CONS: a Guide to the Leading Controversies 
of the Day. 6th. Edition. By H. COUSENS, B.A., Pp. 208. 
2s. 6d. net. (post free 2s. 9d.) 


Bolshevism, Capi clism, Co-operation, Endowment of Metherhood, Ireland (Sein 
Fein), League of Nations, Trade Unions, Unemployment, and over 150 similar 
articles debated vis-a-vis in parallel columns. 


NORTH ENGLAND : an Economic Geography. By L. 


RODWELL JON ES, B.Sc., Cassel Lecturer at the London 
School of Economics. With Maps. 6s. net. 


FAMOUS CHEMISTS: the Men and their Work. By 
Prof. Sir W. A. TILDEN, F.R.S, D.Sc. With 26 Plates. 
12s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR, O.M., Mus. Doc. By J. F. 
PORTE. §8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


VITAMINES : ESSENTIAL FOOD FACTORS. By 
Dr. BENJAMIN HARROW. 10s. 6d. 


THE HEROIC BALLADS OF RUSSIA. By L. A. 
MAGNUS, LL.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE JEW. By GERALD 


FRIEDLANDER. 6s. net. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co., Ltd., 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co, Ltd. 
Broidway House, 58-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
— — 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT { 


Che following important illustrated <iticles dealing with the 
MODERN MOVEMENT in painting have appeared in the 
Bur_iInGTON Macazine. Copies of these issues may be obtained 
at 5s. each (post free 5s. 6d.) except Nos. 149, 156, 157, 168, 
172, 173, 175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 188, and 189, which are 
2s. 6d. each (post free 3s.). 


No. 
Contemporary Art in England eee, Clive Bell 172 
‘ Primitive ” tendency in Modern Art :. «. A. Clutton Brock 100 
French Painting in the Nineteenth Lionel Cust 149 
Modern Painters in 1906... Sickert 40 
Case for Modern Painting... . H. Shannon and others 
9» 
emories 0} egas ove eee eorge oore 178, 1 
Degas Walter Sickert 
“Charpentier ” and her Family, by 
Renoir om Léonce Bénédité 5 
Manet at the National Gallery « Lionel Cust 188 
The Art of Albert P. Ryder Roger Fry 61 
“ Paul Cézanne,” by Ambrose Voilard; Paris, 
1915 ons ” ” 173 
On ac 1 by” G gui ove ove ” ” 1 
Vincent Van one R. Mayer-Riefstahl 92 
Puvis de Chavannes ove ove +. Chas. Ricketts 61 
Vincent Van Gogh, Letters F. Melian Stawe' 
Line as a means of expression in Modern Art.. Roger Fry 189, 191 
Six Drawings by Rodin .. Randolph “Schwabe 188 
Modern French Art at the Mansard Galleries... M. S. P 198 
Post Impressionism and Aisthctics Clive Bell 118 
Art in a Socialism ... Roger Fry 157 
The new movement in Art in its relation to life 175 
The True Futurism ... Walter Sickert 15 
Cezanne ove «. Maurice Denis 82, 
The Sculptures of Maillol . +. Roger Fry 85 
The Post Impressionists oe wwe A Clutton Brock 94 
M. Larinow and the Russian Baliet Roger Fry 192 


WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBER 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is recognised as authoritative on questions 
of Art and Art History from the earliest times to the present day. Its con- 
tributors are the highest authorities on their respective subjects. Tes illustra- 
tions are finer than those of any other Art Magazine, and the Magazine aims 
in its reviewing at being a complete guide to the Literature of the Fine Arts 


Among the subjects dealt with are :— 
Architecture, Arms and Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain, 
Embroi ideries and Lace, Engravings, Furniture, Old Glass, Miniatures, Old 


Silver, Pewter, Plate, Paintings, Sculpture, Tapestries, etc. 
A Classified List of the Principal Articles Published can be obtained FREE on 
Application. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


For Connoisseurs Illustrated. Published Monthly. 2/6 net. 
17, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Solid Food or Liquid for a whole 
party kept Hot or Ice Gold 


The most serviceable of Thermal Jars. 

Makes a success of any meal out of doors. 

Always of use in the home. 

Light in —practica ly 

Easily carried, if desired, by the 

Hes an extra wide opening easy filing, easy emptying 


IN GREAT DEMAND NOW 


LL who = getting out of doors =. children or friends to enj 
themselves road, river or country wi the 
having an ALADDIN Thermalware which adequate 4 of 
cooked foods ot liquids can be conveniently and cleanly stored and carried— 
and kept hot or cold for many hours 
When not on holiday the ALADDIN is splendid i pring Mee, Meat, Butter, 
Milk, ete., sweet and fresh in any sort of weather. is excellent value for 
money, and lasts for years. 


THERMALWARE JAR 


is demonstrated and sold at the following Stores:— 


Boots, The Chemists, 181, Regent St. 
Wut; Harrods, Ltd., Ra; 


Brook Street, W.; Staines Kitchen 

uipment 131, Victoria St., 
S.W.1; Dunhills, Ltd., 359, 361, Euston 
Road, N.W., Conduit treet, W., and 
Glasgow; D. Napier 1 
New Burlington | Street. 
Service Supoly A Ltd., 136, 


, Ltd., 16, Panton Street, 


One Gs £5 ; 0 
Two-Quart Siz £440 


TO REVIEW" 
READERS OUTSIDE LONDON. 


tion or return of money 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
132a, SOUTHW ARK St. Londen, S.E.1. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the 


probable amount of 
your death duties and 
so leave your estate 
intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 
Post Free: 
At Home and Abroad 


One Year 41 10 Oo 
Half Year 15 oO 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


3 
| 
m. Whiteley, Ltd., 
aes Rd., W.; Army and Navy 
177, Ke; &.W.1; Sizaire 
27. Bond St., S.W.1; ! 
Thomas Good & Co. (London), Ltd., ' 
South | St.; S. Smith Sons, 
% 
Ss 
| If you are not a customer of any i 
7 \) of the above stores, send your order 
direct to us with remittance. We 
| <—- guarantee all purchasers of the t 
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any of the “ big insiders ’’ been selling, it would 
not have accounted for the huge sales transacted in 
New York. 


A Spirited Rejoinder. 


The recent alarmist reports as to political and oil- 
field conditions in Mexico were not in conformity 
with the real facts, and quite obviously there had 
been a leakage of the Phelan Report, and the new 
Tariff Schedules, and these were used to such pur- 
pose as to put Mr. E. L. Doheny, President of 
Mexican Petroleum, very spiritedly on the defen- 
sive. One of his counter-strokes was to secure an 
indictment for libel in the instance of a writer of a 
weekly market letter, »n the grounds of having 
entered upon an “ unrestrained and malicious cam- 
paign for injury and destruction to the prices and 
securities dealt in on the Stock Exchange.”’ The 
investigation by the latter body is expected to shed 
light on what is now a mystery—namely, where the 
stock was expected to come from for such deliveries 
as those referred to above. 


Mining Shares. 


The currency price of gold keeps mounting 
up in consequence of the depreciation in the value 
of sterling in New York, and an heroic attempt is 
being made to induce the public to buy mining 
shares by the rather worn-out attraction of putting 
quotations better. To get a good price for the 
metal produced is a decided bull point for gold 
mining shares, but then there are still five months 
to run before dividends are due to be declared, and 
besides, the companies are rather prone to under- 
mine, that is, utilise the higher currency price of 
gold to treat ore which otherwise would be under 
the pay limit. Even, however, under present con- 
ditions there are good chances of making money 
on the better class of gold mining shares, such as 
Modders, Geduld, Government Areas, Modder 
Deep, Rand Mines, and Rand Selections, all of 
which are good dividend payers. Base metal 
stocks have been quiet, the price of tin being in- 
clined to become weakish. 


Chartered Prospects. 


Any public_interest in mining shares is fairly 
certain to bring about an appreciation in the market 
price of ‘‘ Chartered ’’ as the shares of the British 
South African Company are termed. Cecil 
Rhodes floated the company in 1889 to carry the 
British flag to the back of the Transvaal, and into 
the interior of Africa. The Home Government 
was as uSual nervous and alarmed at finding Bech- 
uanaland, the gateway of the Cape to the north, in 
its possession, so Rhodes made a company of 
the adventure, and outmanoeuvred Mr. Kruger, 
President of the Transvaal Republic, who tried his 
utmost to block the scheme. Rhodesia, it should 
be mentioned, consists of two huge areas, Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia, the total representing 
about 440,000 square miles. Rhodes first secured 
« concession from Lobengula, the chief of the Mata- 
bele in Southern Rhodesia, which gave him the 
mining rights over that country, and subsequently 
bought another concession, from a Mr. Lippert, 
which gave the latter the right to grant land there. 
Subsequently the Matabele revolted, were defeated, 
and Lobengula died. The Company thereupon 
took up the sovereign rights over the country and 


built railways, and encouraged settlement. Then 
Rhodes and Beit—Rhodes’s right hand man and 
financial genius—unfortunately died, and with 
them enterprise and imagination. The present 
Board is exceedingly respectable, and prosy, and 
became so irritating to the settlers that a petition 
was lodged with the Crown to kick the concern out 
of the country, on the ground that the land which 
the Company claimed as its own personal property 
did not belong to it, but was held in trust for the 
settlers. 


The Cave Report and its Sequel. 


The matter was submitted to the Privy Council, 
who found that the original concession referred to 
mining only, and that the Lippert concession was 
bad in law. The land was held to be the property 
of the Crown, although the Company had a lien 
upon it for the cost incurred in administration. The 
Cave Cominission was set up to determine the 
amount, and awarded £4,435,225, of which 
£1,200,000 represented the value of public build- 
ings, etc., secured on such assets, and the re- 
mainder guaranteed by the unsold land. The set- 
tlers want to govern themselves, and at the last elec- 
tion returned twelve out of thirteen members, 
pledged to responsible Government, and a delega- 
tion will shortly be on its way to discuss matters 
with the Colonial office. The Union of South 
Africa is naturally very anxious to secure such a 
morsel, and so numerous “‘friends’’ of Rhodesia 
have discovered that the electors of Rhodesia have 
now changed their political opinions, and are yearn- 
ing to become incorporated with the Union, be- 
cause of non-experience in political tricks, and of a 
possible public debt of £1,200,000. If Rhodesia 
gets responsible Government, undeveloped locked 
up lands may get taxed, while the new Govern- 
ment may turn disagreeable about the control of 
the railways. Thus the position stands at present 
in Southern Rhodesia. Northern Rhodesia is 
practically closed to settlement, but there is little 
doubt that were the dead hand of the present ad- 
ministration removed, both south and north Rho- 
desia would leap forward, and there is just a chance 
that the shareholders will get ‘‘ fed up ’’ with the 
present highly respectable Board and choose busi- 
ness directors, in which event the values of the 
shares would be soon over par. As it is the value 
of the assets works out at about 15s. 6d. per share. 


British Motor Spirit. 

At the general meeting of British Motor Spirit 
Mr. Alfred Armitage pointed out that their produc- 
tion was four times greater than that of a year ago, 
when they took over the first leases. Subject to 
better prices for their commodities, the reports 
they were receiving indicated a bright future for 
the Company. At the time their oil-producing 
Company, Anglo Texas, commenced operations, 
the production was 1,000 barrels daily, and despite 
the natural fall in the output of the original wells, 
the average production was well maintained. On 
one of the producing leases they took over three 
wells, all producers, but of the next two wells 
drilled, at least one was a dry well, and the other 
only a small producer. But although their earlier 
hopes had not been fulfilled, further development 
had resulted in the maintenance of an average daily 
production of from 800 to goo barrels, despite the 
natural fall alluded to. 


. 
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“You'll like the Taste” And you will enjoy your breakfast 
so much more if you commence 
with a plate of 


Armours Corn Flakes 


Their fine flavour, crispness and natural sweetness 
have a direct appeal to the appetite, Served with 
milk or cream and with raspberries or other fruits, 
in season, they make one of the most satisfying’ 
. All the goodness in Armour’s Corn Flakes is pro- 
tected for you by a distinctive triple sealed package. 
—first an inner bag—then a sealed carton—and 
finally a parchment paper wrapping over all. In. 
the entire process of manufacture and packing, they 


(Armour® are untouched by hand. 


roons J ASK FOR THEM AT YOUR GROCER'S. 


COMPANY 


QUEEN’S HOUSE LONDON KINGSWAY 


- GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


FOR RATES FOR Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities 


FO | 
HORSE anp CATTLE INSURANCE FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 


APPLY TO THE 


Suermearp, Esq., Chairman, 
C. B. Vernon Rurrer, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Joun Roszrt Fresman, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rt. Hoa. Sir C. BE. MH. Hosnouss. 
Capt. Hea. E. A. Fitzroy, M.P. i 
D, C, Rurmearorp, Esq., J.P. 


J. Eso., J.P. 


Double advantage pelicies issued securing Two rayments of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a spesified age, and a second 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. Ne 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Seerstary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE, 


IMPERIAL HOUSE, 27, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
HORSES STALLIONS The Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 
CATTLE HUNTERS Always ask for COUGHS, COLDS, 
IN FOAL MARES .BLOODSTOCK “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” = ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
AW.HEWETT, Af A True Paltiative in NEURALGIA. 
wW. » Alanager & Secretary. other Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/-. | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


| 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. ; 
| a 
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SHIPPING | SHIPPING 


P & © = BRITISH_INDIA cos THE BLUE FUNNEL LINE 


Passenger and Freight Services. 


oe 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, OWA 

BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, (a's “Ne 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. } 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 1] c 
London, 8.W: 1; Frei ) 


HE ADDRESS of the 
Editorial, Publishing & 
Advertising Offices of The 


Saturday Review is 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 3157 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- 
per annum, at home and abroad, 


AUSTRALIA & 


THE R E A S T 
YACHTING MONTHLY ONLY 


COWES NUMBER 


NOW READY aro” ALFRED HOLT & CO. 
9/. 
d INDIA BUILDINGS: LIVERPOOL 
NORWAY 
SUMMER PLEASURE CRUISES 
Visiting Finest Fjords, 
25 Guineas by s.s. “ORMUZ” of the ORIENT LINE 
Sailings—30th July ; 13th, 27th Aug. 
Single-Berth Cabins. Cabins de Luxe. 


Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN & (O., Ltd., Heua Office: 5, Fenchurch Avenue. London, E.C.3. 
Branch Offices: 1. Cockspur Street, S.W.1: No. 1, Australia House. Strand 


ELDER DEMPSTER LINES 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, ANTWERP, HAMBURG, ROTTERDAM, MONTREAL, NEW YORK 
TO AND FROM 


WEST AFRICA 
CANADA TO SOUTH AFRICA 
Head Office: COLONIAL HOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 


4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 30 Moseley St. Manchester. 
Cardiff, Hull, Birmingham, &c. 


YUM 


| 

| 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Scott’s Novels, 48 
vols., cloth paper labels, very rare, best edition, 1829, etc., 
£6 6s. Od Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols. 
£4 4s. Od., 1854. Way’s Memo.ies of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. 
Women of All Nations, 2 vols.. £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. 
John Hankin with intro. b; John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Maupassant’s Select Works, 9% vols., £2 2s. Od.; Debrett’s Peer- 
age, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s, 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the 
Empire (Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., hand- 
some set, half moroo:0, £6 6s.; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus., by Hugh Thomson, 30s. Carmen, illus. by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others Books Wantev: Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 
each offered. Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


SCARCE BOOKS. 


Handsomely bound Books, Fine illustrated 

volumes. First Editions. Modern Presses: 

and Miscellaneous Secondhand Books. 
CATALOGUE JUST READY. 


J. @ E. BUMPUS, 250 Oxford Street, W. 


PuiLosopuic REticious MystIcisM. 
“ SYNTHESIS OF SYSTEM OF PLOTINUS.” 


Now ready, 2/9 post free. 


Hermetic TrutH Society, 155b, Brompton Rd., London, 


OLIDAY POSTS of all kinds urgently wanted by qualified 

women (not domestic servants) unable to meet vacation 

expenses. Write, Miss StRacHEy, Women’s Service, 58, Vic- 
toria Street. Tel. : Victoria 9542. 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Boarders from 

three years old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Mon- 

tessori has consented to advise on all matters of educational 
method. Director—-C. A. CLaremont, B.Sc. Apply REV. C. 
GRANT, St. George’s, Harpenden. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPEWRITTEN, 1s. per 1,000 WORDS. 

Neat, intelligent work on good paper. Individual require- 

ments carefully tollowed. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 words. 
Typewriting Section, OXFORD BUREAU, 3, Crosshall Street, 
Liverpool. 


DUCATION, SWITZERLAND, Lausanne, 8, Pré Fleuri. 

Six elder girls received in refined home of Mademoiselle 

GLATZ, diplomée Paris, Switzerland, late of Princess Helena 
College and Liverpool High School. For further particulars 
apply to the Rev. HUGH RODGER, St. Andrew’s Manse, 
Bournemouth. 


ENGLISH LAKELAND 
LAKES AND LOVELINESS 


For Illustrated Guide, post free 2d. write or call, Enquiry 
Office, L. & N. W. Rly., Euston Station, London, N W. 1. 


ALL READERS OF 
THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


who experience difficulty in obtaining their 
copy of the paper regularly should kindly 
communicate at once with the Publisher at 


9, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


BRITISH MOTOR SPIRIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Tue FourtH Orpinary GENERAL MEETING OF THE BritTIsH 
Motor Spirit Co., Lrp., was held on July 18th, in London, 
Mr. Alfred Armitage, J.P. (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the profits of the Anglo-Texas Co., after 
deducting all operating and administrative charges, royalties, 
depreciation of plant and equipment, and American State and 
Federal taxes, amounted to £150,729 for the eleven months 
to December 31, 1920, which was at the rate of £164,432 a 
year. The sum of £67,908 was transmitted as dividend to 
England and appeared to the credit of this Company’s profit 
and loss account, and the balance, amounting to £82,821, was 
held in reserve against expenses of development and depletion 
of oil resources. The Louisiana. Petroleum Products Company, 
in which they held a large interest, recently commenced opera- 
tions on a commercial scale. The latest reports received: from 
America stated that it was then refining 1,200 barrels of crude 
oil daily, and it was expected that within three months it 
would be working at its*full capacity of 3,000 barrels. The 
holding of the British Motor Spirit Company, Ltd., in this 
refining company had been increased from 40 per cent. to 
85 per cent. of the common stock in addition to the whole of 
the preference shares. Referring to their oil production com- 
pany, the Anglo-Texas Oil Company, he said that at the time 
they commenced operations the production was 1,000 barrels a 
day, and despite the natural fall in the output of the original 
wells the average daily production was well maintained. On 
one of the producing leases they took over three wells, all 
producers, but of the next two wells drilled at least one was a 
dry well and the other was only a small producer. These 
failures destroyed their earlier hopes, but further development, 
enabled them to maintain an average daily production after 
allowing for stoppages of between 800 and goo barrels despite 
the natural fall in the output of the original wells. Some of 
their largest leases still remain to be developed. These might 
be regarded as reserve lands, but adjacent developments by 
other companies indicated that they were of increasing value. 
In the early months of the current year their production 
declined through an accident to the casing of the largest well, 
but fortunately when this was repaired its output was found 
not to have been affected, and it still continued to be a large 
producer. More recently a two-thirds interest had been, 
acquired on a lease on which drilling operations had been very 
successful. The first well came in with a very large produc- 
tion in May, and had to be choked down to 2,000 barrels a 
day, and the second well, which came in in June, was equally 
good—namely, 2,000 barrels. A third well was being drilled 
and would shortly be completed, and there was sufficient room 
on the lease for a total of five or six wells. The lease was 
considered to be extremely valuable. A great advantage of this 
particular lease was that they now had a direct pipe-line con- 
nection between it and the refinery, thus ensuring a supply of 
the crude oil for refining purposes and enabling them when 
there was a glut in the market of crude oil to turn a large 
portion of their crude oil into finished products at the refineries, 
and thereby obtain cash payment for it. The oil lands which 
the Company possessed gave it ample acreage for future de- 
velopment, although they might consider it advisable to buy or 
sell leases to suit the programme of their business. 


With reference to the future, he said it was very difficult at 
this moment to say what was going to happen as regards 
prices for crude oil and finished product, but he thought he 
had said sufficient about the operations of the company to 
show them that the production of crude oil, in spite of their 
earlier disappointment, had increased beyond all reasonable 
expectation, and although production in the future, as in the 
past, might be liable to fluctuation, they had every reason to 
believe that the general tendency would be in the upward 
direction. The highest prices for the different qualities of their 
crude oil ranged from 3,50 dollars to 3.75 dollars, but the 
present-day prices ranged between 40 cents and one dollar. 
They did not regard these prices as permanent; the general 
opinion was that in the future they would rise considerably. 
He thought shareholders would gather from his remarks that 
they had already made very satisfactory progress in develop- 
ment during the past year, the period in which this Company 
had been developing and working its properties in America. 
Their production was four times greater than it was a year ago 
when they took over the first leases, and their refinery was 
working satisfactorily. It only remained for them to see 
better prices for their commodities, and he thought they might 
safely gather from the reports they were receiving that there 
was a bright future in front of the company. The present 
depression in trade could not last for ever, and they might be 
thankful that already a better feeling prevailed, and when 
the revival in trade generally did come he did not doubt that 
oil would receive its share of the improved conditions.—Mr. 
Edward Manville, M.P., seconded the motion, which after 2 
short discussion was carried unanimously. 
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The Story of Nature’s Bulk Storage—No. 3. 


THE C 


VV Satore's Action has played a large part in 


Nature’s process of Petroleum production. We 

have told how crude oil was formed in the swamp 
beds of the Palaeozoic Age. The Cainozoic Age, following 
this, was an Age of gigantic earthquakes and eruptions. 
Mountain ranges were formed and oil buried beneath 
the earth’s surface, there to lie in “ bulk storage” till 
man discovered it and made it the world’s motive power. 


Many scientists believe that some petroleum was actually 
formed by volcanic action. Huge quantities of water 
were let into the bowels of the earth, there to form 
hydrocarbons by chemical action with metal carbonates. 


What romance is contained in 


PRATT’S 
“PERFECTION” SPIRIT. 


From the Golden Pump. In the Green Can, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 
Head Office: 36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.I, 
Branches and Depots Everywhere 


Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 9, Ble Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157 and 3158), in the Parisb 
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